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The job done right! . . EASILY 


with 


Flex 


Easy to fit snug! Made 
extra wide for easy flang- 
ing between studding, joists 
or rafters. Scored on both 
sides for easy application. 
Flexible—calks every sized 
opening with amazing ease 


Easy to handle! Photo- 
graph (right) shows how 
easily one man carries 250 
square feet of Balsam-W ool. 
Roll opens in a jiffy with a 
patented opening device. 
Comes wrapped and sealed— 
always in perfect condition 


nsulat 
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Easy toinstall! Heavy, creped Kraft 
liners allow 20 per cent stretch. Thus 
Balsam - Wool is practically puncture- 
proof. It goes into places easily. 
Workmen like to use it 





UILDERS who use it say there is no easier way to 
build true insulation than this! 
Install 1” Balsam-Wool! 


into houses 


Workmen like to use Balsam-Wool. It’s easy to 
handle. Easy to install. Easy to fit snug. Easy to 
do the job right. And—what an easy way to be sure 
that you can make good your promises of comfort- 
able houses, easy to heat! 


This year, with Balsam-Wool lining your houses, 
Balsam-Wool national advertising is making it 
easier for you to interest prospects, land contracts, 
or sell houses. 

Watch this powerful campaign during 1931! See 
how it is warning people against the costly mistake 
of building or buying a house that is not protected 
with true insulation. 


Let this warning work for you! Give your houses 








Woop ConvERSION CoMPANY 


Cloquet, Minnesota 


Please send me samples of Balsam-W ool and Nu-Wood to- 
gether with complete information on how to apply them. 


Name 


true insulation with Balsam-Wool. Thus—you as- 
sure customers that you protect them against the 
costly mistake so many home owners make. 


Ask your lumber dealer for samples of Balsam- 
Wool—also samples of Nu-Wood, the all wood in- 
sulating wall board and V-joint lath. Send coupon 
for information on how to install them in all types 
of houses. 














A guaranteed 
Weverhaeuser 
product 


Balsam-Wool f&ienke: 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 
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INSULATION... EFFICIENT 
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June, 1931 


New Series on Low Cost Homes 


RITICS of the building 
industry say that build- 
ers must reduce the cost 


of homes to the point where ‘y 
the average man can buy one. ' 


How is this to be done? Must 
we develop some radically new 
method of construction? What, 
can the individual builder do’ 
to cut the costs? 

These and other phases of 
the problem will be taken up in 
a series of three articles start- 
ing with June which will at- 
tempt to give a broad view of 
the important trends in low 
cost housing today. a, 

In order to give a good gen- 
eral picture of the factors 
involved in housing costs, 
the first article will discuss 
land values, improvement 
costs, financing charges and 
taxation. The second article 
will take up some revolution- 


ary methods of construction 
that have been advocated as a 
solution of the problem, and 
will also deal with the practi- 
cal problems that builders 
have to face in satisfying pop- 
ular demand. The third arti- 
cle of this series will analyze 
the ways in which builders can 
reduce costs, and will describe 
and illustrate some successful 
projects where these methods 
have been used. 

Providing low cost homes 
for the millions of moderate in- 
come presents the biggest op- 
portunity in many localities 
for a successful season. 

As a prelude to this impor- 
tant series starting next 
month, see pages 72 and 73 of 
this magazine where the lay- 
out, construction cost and buy- 
ing budget of a $2200 home are 
described—The Editors. 
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Standard stock design, five center stile, top panels in glass. Can be operated with ease by a child; however, The 
“Overhead Door” Electric Control may be had if positive electric operation is wanted. Operating key switches may 


be placed at any desired point. Lights in and about the garage may be lighted automatically with the operation of 
the door. 


RANE RANCHO SALTS ER JS ALAR So cP 8: A AR a mR SESS 
For Ten Years — _ The Standard of Comparison 
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Driveway of Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. H. G. Christman Co., South Bend, contractor 


3 days after placing........ 
15-ton trucks used this 
High-Early-Strength driveway 


Again and again, high-early-strength concrete made 
with Universal Atlas methods and cement saves valu- 
able working hours for industrial concerns. It thereby 
builds good will for the engineer and contractor. 


High-early-strength concrete made with Universal 
Atlas methods and cement reaches acompressive strength 
of more than 2000 Ibs. per sq. in. in from 2 to 4 days. 
Concrete as ordinarily mixed and placed requires 14 to 
28 days to reach this strength. In addition to saving time, 
this high- carty-stecng concrete is more durable and 
watertight. 


Use the coupon for booklet describing in detail 
" methods for securing high-early-strength concrete with 
Universal Atlas cements. 











Subsidiary of United oS States Steel Corporation 
Concrete for Permanence 
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IN. DEFENSE OF BUILDERS 


Ie have no objection to the architectural profession 
advertising “Consult an architect.” It is a veteran 
slogan, well tried by time and the many advertisers who 
have used it, and the public has learned to appreciate it 
hrough long acquaintance. Builders might use it to 
advantage, as we pointed out in a recent editorial, al- 
ough it has been suggested that this would be an 
nkind encroachment on the domain now pre-empted by 
architect. Theologians, too, might increase public 
appreciation of their services by advertising “When in 
oubt, consult your pastor ;” it would also be interesting 
to see a gigantic combine of morticians startling the 


nation with “Before you die, consult an undertaker.” 
We repeat, we have no quarrel with this slogan; but 
ve do deplore the tendency of many architects to couple 
ith it—either impliedly or otherwise—something like 
There has been too much 
We contend 


it the vast majority of builders are honest, reliable, 


You can’t trust a builder.” 
ud of late that is derogatory to builders. 


ow their job, and can be trusted to carry out an 
We contend that there 
incompetents among builders 


reement fairly and squarely. 

no more crooks or 
in among architects or any other profession; and we 
sure that such types cannot maintain a position long 
either profession in competition with honest, com- 
tent men. 
Discussion of this slogan has brought out the attitude 
some architects that they are the on/y ones qualified 
render a fair and impartial opinion on building 
tters or the selection of building materials. This we 
enuously deny. An example of this state of mind is 
itained in a letter written by H. Roy Kelley, Secre- 
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tarv of the Southern California Chapter of the A. I. A., 
published recently in a prominent magazine edited for 
Says Architect Kelley: 

which deals with this same 


architects. 

“Enclosed is a page 
matter, | Advertising of “Consult an architect” by manu- 
facturers of building materials] but to a certain extent 
rather unfortunate [ refer particularly to 


in a way. 


the advertisement of the ———— - Company which 
says ‘Consult your architect, builder and lumber dealer.’ 
This, of course, defeats the entire purpose that we have 
in mind. The point that we would like to have stressed 
is that the architect, and presumably in some cases the 
engineer, are the only people to consult if an unbiased 
opinion in connection with a given material is desired. 

“Whereas, the lumber dealer or the builder can hardly 
be expected to have an unbiased opinion in the true 
sense of the word. Furthermore, we think it important 
that there should be no suggestion of endorsement con- 
veyed in the advertising matter, but rather that the 
architect should be consulted for the proper use of the 
particular material. In fact, a slogan such as ‘Consult 
vour Architect for the Proper Use of This Material’ 
would probably express our feelings about as clearly 


as anything that comes to mind.” 


Others, Also, Are Men of Integrity 
and Have Knowledge Based on Experience 

Mr. Kelley, in his enthusiasm for the remarkable fair- 
mindedness and judgment of the architect, excludes not 
only the lumber dealer and the builder, but also the 
manufacturer, who presumably has spent considerable 
time and money in developing his product for the speci- 
fied uses he advertises. No one of these, he says, can 


give “an unbiased opinion.” Notwithstanding our very 


the architect, we 
After all, 
the builder does learn something about the use of build- 


real admiration for the abilities of 


feel that this is carrving matters too far. 
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ing materials in his daily work. We might even venture 
to suggest that quite frequently the continued, practical 
application of a material may give him a better knowl- 
edge of its values and limitations than is possessed by 
the architectural draftsman who specified it. Also, it 
seems only fair to the manufacturers, whose engineer- 
ing and research departments have been responsible 
for practically all of the many improvements that have 
been made in building materials and equipment in the 
past twenty years, to admit that they probably know 
something about their proper use. 

We hold that if manufacturers are going to spend 
their advertising dollars promoting any profession, or 
the slogan of any profession, the builder is entitled to 
equal consideration with the architect. 


AND THE BUILDER IS BLAMED! 


HO is to blame when a completed house bears no 

more resemblance to the architect’s rendering than 
a mail-order suit of clothes does to its natty picture in 
the catalog? There is considerable difference of opinion. 
The architect, of course, blames it on the builder, saying 
if he had followed instructions the house would have 
borne at least a faint resemblance to the picture. 

The builder, quite naturally, sometimes resents this 
accusation and points out that no one, short of a ma- 
gician could have made the house look like the picture 
by using the plans provided by the architect. 

This brings us to a point about which we have long 
wanted to say something: namely, that builders are too 
frequently kicked, knocked down, and thrown about the 
lot by persons who blame them for something that is 
not their fault. It is impossible to make a house look 
like some architectural renderings. 
its beautifully obscured details, overemphasized fea- 
tures, mythical foliage, and artistic lights and shadows 
is a good selling feature. But when the house fails 
to live up to this ideal, it cannot always be said it is 
the builder’s fault. 

Greater accuracy in the picturing of proposed houses 
Builders who do their 


The drawing, with 


will benefit everyone concerned. 
own renderings are just as guilty as anyone else—only 
perhaps their drawing ability is not as great as that of 
the water-color experts in an architect’s office. Draw- 
ings that obscure weak architecture, misrepresent facts, 
or mislead the purchaser are unquestionably dishonest. 
In the long run they will destroy more business than 


they create. 


FOR THE LOCAL INDUSTRIES 


HERE should be no doubt or uncertainty in the 
ii mind of anyone as to where this publication stands 
in the fight that the local builders and dealers are mak- 
ing to retain control of the home building and home 
modernizing market in spite of the encroachments of 
the big mail-order concerns. We have written, talked and 
published much on this subject of out-of-town compe- 


tition, pointing out its menace and also the lessons 
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which local builders and dealers can profitably lear: 
from some of the methods used by these huge concern: 
in their merchandising and home financing. 

The following letters, which recently passed betweer 
our office and that of a prominent eastern lumber dealer, 
again state our position: 

March 19, 1931. 
Editor AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE: 

We have been approached by your Mr. , who 
is also field representative of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, with the idea of interesting 
us in placing in the hands of our contractors your maga- 
zine, AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE. We are a 
member of the Association and we use the Association’s 
plan books, blue prints, etc. 

Will you kindly advise us if you are behind the 
retailers of the country in their fight ; and do you believe 
and is it your policy, that lumber, builders’ supplies, 
etc., should be merchandised through a representative 
local retailer who carries a complete stock for the 
benefit of the community? 

Do any of your articles in the AMERICAN BUILDER 
AND BurepInG AGE out-of-town and 
ready-cut buying? 


tend to favor 
Signed 

Answer: 

March 21, 1931. 

It gives us great pleasure to reply to your letter of 
March 19th, relative to our editorial and business policy. 

To the best of our knowledge, AMERICAN BUILDER 
was the first publication to take a stand editorially 
against mail-order entry into the building business. This 
was followed a month later by a similar stand on the 
part of Building Age, which publication then proceeded 
to conduct a prize competition for the best method of 
combating such competition. With the merging of these 
two publications into the present AMERICAN BUILDER 
AND BuiLpinc AGeg, there was therefore no editorial 
conflict; and we are continuing in our original policy. 
We have published a number of editorials and articles 
on the subject of mail-order competition and how such 
competition is being met by progressive dealers and 
builders over the country. 

This publication has always stood for the promotion 
of the building business in all of its phases by local 
factors. Hence, it is quite apparent that our stand is 
for the retailers and for the retailing of lumber and 
builders’ supplies of every sort through representative 
dealers in each local community. Similarly, it is our 
belief and preachment that each community is best 
served by the placing of construction work in the hands 
of local builders. 

It may interest you to know that from a business 
point of view we have refused many thousands of dol- 
lars of advertising from mail-order houses, for the 
simple reason that we do not believe that the building 
industry will be helped in any way by the further expan- 
sion of their efforts. 

AMERICAN BUILDER AND BuILDING AGE. 
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What is this man doing?—He is 


CUTTING COSTS 
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"Saw the timbers on the ground and with electric power''—is the rule 
which many builders are using to produce better work at less cost, 
and so reduce the price and broaden the market for good homes. 
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MAKE 
HOME-BUYING 
EASY! 


MAN comes into an office, is greeted by a cour 
teous attendant, and says: “I am interested in 
buving a house.” 
You have come to the right place’, savs the attend 
ant. “Sit down for a moment and our Mr. Norcross 
will be out to give you all the information you want.” 

Ina few moments Mr. Noreross appears. He is able, 
well-informed, intelligent, and a trained salesman, The 
prospective homebuyer tells him his story: 

“You see, Mr. Noreross, | have a lot out in River 
side Park that I have been buying for quite a while. 
| have it all paid for now, and want to put up a house 
on it as soon as possible while prices are low 
thing around $6,000.” He hesitates a moment, and adds: 

“To be frank, Mr. Norcross, | don’t know much 
about building. I don’t know anything about construc 
tion details, materials, sub-contracts, all that. | haven't 
time to bother about learning now. | heard that vou 
folks will take over all the details of construction, super 
vision, financiig, ete.-that all | have to do is 
my house and you will do the rest. That’s why 
to. you.” 

\ little while later this man has selected from 
of plans a simple colonial cottage that falls within his 
price range. The salesman then outlines an amazingly 
simple and easy home purchase plan. 

“Just come with me and take a look at these fix 
tures,” the salesman says. “All you have to do is walk 
around our showroom and select your heating plant, 
plumbing fixtures, building hardware, decorative scheme, 
and any other items that vou would prefer to select 
vourself rather than leave to our judgement, although 
we'll be glad to do it for you. If vou have the time, 
we'll drive right up to Riverside Park and vou can tell 
me exactly where you want the house located. 

“When your decisions have been made and you are 
ready to go ahead, you can give us a check of $400 


“e 


Some 


select 


I came 


al he Ok 


In four months vou will commence monthly payments: 


of $47.94. In the meantime all you have to do is to 
forget the whole matter. When your 
pleted exactly as the plan vou have selected provides, 
and is fully equipped with the products you have chosen, 


we will mail vou the key to the finished home.” 
xk * * x 


house is com 


The above conversation might have taken place in 
some Home Builders’ Utopia, where contractors had 
really learned to make home buying casy. It might have. 
But actually it is an accurate recital of a painless selling 


drama enacted in the [astern showroom of a large 
mail order organization. 
You can’t criticize that kind of selling. In fact, it 


would be a foolish waste of time to do so. Instead of 
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looking for flaws, the thing to do is to study the time 
proven merchandising methods involved. This company 
is only putting into practice the modern. selling meth 
ods that have enabled the automobile, radio, and other 
“luxury” industries to sell rings around the building 
industry. They have no monopoly on skillful selling. 

To compete successfully for the American public’s 
buying dollar today, contractors and builders must make 
it easy for interested persons to build and own a home 

far easier than they ever have in the past. Think of 
the difficulties that beset most would-be home builders 
as it is now. Think of the numerous decisions on un 
familiar matters that they must make, of the scattered 
from which they must secure information on 
building products, the perplexing maze of details in 
connection with getting the design, arranging the finan- 
cing, buying materials. No wonder there are hundreds 
in every community like the business man who told a 
certain lumber dealer that he was too busy to build, and 
that a house ready built seemed the solution of his need 
Ile had been to see a real estate agent who had spoken 


SOUTCEeS 


about as follows: 

“As a businessman you will want to do this on a 
businesslike basis; that is, by getting bids on the whole 
job from various contractors, or separating the job 
vourself in getting bids on the various phases of the 
work. In any case, there must be several bidders on 
mason work, carpenter work, electrical work, painting 
and decorating, plumbing, heating, and a few others 
anvwhere from fifteen to eighteen parties who must be 
pinned down to certain specifications, I don’t think vou 
can afford an architect, and if you select a general con 


tractor who will see that all sub-contracts are carried 
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it, vou will have to get one that won’t charge too much 
this supervision. Then there is the danger that 
ur low bidders will try to skimp somewhere to get 
It’s pretty discouraging business—you can’t pay a 
» price and anv other way you look at it you will have 
ore worry and time and money wasted than you can 


ford. You'd better buy a ready-built house.” 


While this is perhaps an unduly pessimistic picture, 
e fact remains that the building and owning of a home 
es impress many people as being a most difficult and 
mplex procedure. This deterrent coupled with the 
ct that high pressure salesmen representing all manner 
luxuries are right on the job to get their money, 
ile men with houses for sale are not, is the deter- 
ining factor that keeps them from building. 
Wake it easy, simple and practical for prospects to 
juire well-built and satisfactory homes. This sounds 
e a simple formula. Let’s see how it can be put into 
fect. It may be done in a number of ways, depending 
the size of the contractor’s business and local con- 
TIONS, 


The Contractor Does It All 


First let us consider the contractor with a well-organ- 


ed, rather extensive business, who has considerable 


pital and good financial standing. It should be possi- 
for him to handle all the steps necessary to the build- 
x of a home. He will have his own architectural 
partment, backed up by numerous sets of plans which 
meet a customer’s needs without change, or may 
modified by his draftsmen. 

Such a builder will be a patron in good standing of a 
ong building supply dealer, who wil! see to it that 





Competition in the Building Business 
Today Is Much More Than Rivalry 
Among Builders—lIt is a Fight for the 


American Home As Against the Auto- 
mobile, the Radio and Other Widely 


Advertised, Highly Merchandised 
Luxuries.—Are you doing your share? 


his (the builder’s) office or showroom is well-stocked 
with simples of various materials and types of equip- 
ment. Thus the customer may make his selection right 
in the builder’s office or be taken over to the supply 
house where a wider selection is available. This builder, 
because he is well-financed, will be able to sell houses 
on a small down-payment, possibly selling his amply 
secured first mortgages to individuals or financial insti 
tutions. It will not be necessary for him to dispose of 
his second mortgages at a high discount rate. 

Here, then, is a contractor with all the processes of 
home-building under his control. He can advertise 
“We take all the responsibility and do all the work.” 
He can in every respect carry out the selling conversa 
tion described at the beginning of this article. He has 
a great advantage over the mail order houses, because 
he is right on the job, familiar with local conditions, 
and able to “follow through” to see that his customer 
is fully satisfied. 


The Building Supply Man Helps Out 


To the contractor who, for various reasons, is unable 
to handle all the financing himself, another and equally 
satisfactory course is open. This is through co-opera- 
tion with his building supply dealer, where the dealer 
is able to handle the financing. The Associated Leaders 
of Lumber and Fuel Dealers recently organized a finance 
corporation which make it possible for them to provide 
funds for first and second mortgages up to 75 per cent 
of the value of the property, payable in equal monthly 
installments over a five to fifteen year period. This 
plan, fully described in the January AMERICAN BUILDER 
AND BurLpinG AGe, enables the dealer to turn his mort- 
gages over to the finance company, so that he can finance 
home-building on a large scale. 

The contractor who has a working agreement with 
such a supply man can assist the customer to select his 
design, arrange to have him pick out materials and 
equipment from the dealer’s showroom, and arrange his 
financing through the dealer. Thus the builder and 
dealer, working together, are able to relieve the pros- 
pective home-buyer of all worry and accomplish the 
goal set at the beginning of this article. 


The Architect May Do It Too 
The editor of the American Architect in a recent 
editorial says: “Architects are qualified and capable of 
handling all of the details essential to the acquiring of 
a site and completed house. Yet, how many architects 
intelligently combine all of these functions into one serv- 
ice that gives an owner what he wants with a minimum 


(Continued to page 126 
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PRIZE WINNING 


Better Homes In America 


selects attractive 
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AMERICAN 


DESIGNS 


small houses in 


contest to stimulate interest in improved planning and _ building 


Are You Co-operating? 


IN £222 communities last year, Better Homes 
(Campaigns were conducted by local commit 
tees affiliated with Better Homes in America, 
a nation-wide organization headed by Prest 
dent Hoover, Ray Lyman Wilbur, civic and 
home-making leaders and groups 


ITS PURPOSE is to help the American 
people to higher standards of housing and 


home life. It ws the promote) of Bette | 
Homes Week. | 
VOU SHOULD be identified with your | 
town's committee, both because this is a 


worthy movement and because it will help 
you determine trends in home standards in 
your community. 


R. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President of 

Homes in America, recently announced the win 

ners of that organization’s first annual small 
house architectural competition. The editors of AMERI- 
CAN BUILDER AND BuiLpinG AGE are pleased to present 
the winning ‘designs on the following pages. 

he gold medal in the one-story class was awarded 
to Reginald D. Johnson, architect of Los Angeles, for 
the attractive bungalow shown on Page 58. The jury, 
composed of architects I. L. Ackerman of New York 
Citv, George Howe of Philadelphia, W. J. Sayward, 
of Atlanta, I. S. Porter and Ward Brown of Washing 
ton, D. C., said that they felt this house was “of an 
architectural character that readily lent itself to a wide 
geographical application; that it was extremely simple 
in character, charming in detail, and an excellent piece 
of design in harmony with a most fortunate setting.” 

No medals were awarded in the one and a half and 
two-story groups, as the jury apparently felt that none 
of the designs submitted established a high enough 
medal standard. Honorable mention was given to sev 
eral competitors and these designs are illustrated on 
the following pages. 

Better Homes th America is an educational instita 
tion for public service in the interest of home improve 
ment mitiated in 1922 by Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
and an advisory council of which Calvin Coolidge was 
honorary head and Herbert Hoover chairman. Begun 
as a private enterprice, the movement became a force 
of such importance that in 1923 it was reorganized on 
a permanent basis, with Herbert Hoover as president 
and James Ford as executive director; headquarters 
were set up in Washington. 

The movement has spread to all parts of the country, 
where Better Homes Campaigns are conducted by vol- 
unitary local committees led by chairmen appointed each 
vear by the Washington headquarters. 

Local Better Homes Campaigns consist of publicity, 


setter 


lectures, discussion meetings, contests, and exhibits 
Wherever possible they also include, during Bette: 
Homes Week, the demonstration of a house planned and 
furnished for a family of modest means, illustrating 
the best that the community can offer in home com 
fort, convenience, and beauty at a cost within the reach 
of families in moderate circumstances. Last year 7222 
communities conducted campaigns which usually cul 
minated in national Better Homes Week, which this 
vear will be from April 26th to May 2nd. 

Suilders are urged to co-operate in every way pos 
sible with the Better Homes organization in their com 
munity. The work of the local committees is of a 
type that should be of first-hand interest and importance 
to contractors and builders. Not only will they perform 
a valuable service to the community in placing thei 
knowledge of home-building at the disposal of the Bet 
ter Homes Committee, but they will profit from contact 
with people so actively interested in home-building. 
They will be able to discover the latest trends and keep 
their houses so modern as to merit the approval of 
the group. 

The purpose of Better Homes in America will meet 
the approval of every builder; stated briefly, a few of 
them are: 

To make accessible to all citizens knowledge of high 
standards in house building, home furnishing, and 
home life. 

To encourage the building of sound, beautiful, single 
family houses; and to encourage the reconditioning and 
remodeling of old houses. 

To encourage thrift for home ownership, and_ to 
spread knowledge of methods of financing the purchase 
or building of a home. 






This Guide 
Books Tells How rere 
to Organize a \ xen” ott fu Ne sae 
Better Homes ' et : - 
Campaign, and \ _ 
Describes Work \ a 
of Better Homes \ ~~ 


in America in 1930. 
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DETAIL, Donald D. McMurray, Architect 


ON This and the Following Pages Are Shown the 
nall Homes Selected by Judges as Winners of 
e Better Homes in America Competition. They 
istrate a trend towards compact arrangement, 
tractive exterior design, and quality construction. 

ey are suitable, with slight modifications, to prac 

lly any part of the country, and are worthy of 
idy as indicators of architectural development. 
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The Gold Medal Winner, One-Story Class, Designed by Reginald D. John 
son, Los Angeles, California. Although small and inexpensive, it has many 
features to recommend it such as the large airy living-room with porch in 
front and garden or patio behind; well-ventilated and lighted rooms, and con 

venient arrangement throughout. 


PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 





Honorable Men 
tion, C. C. Mer 
ritt, Larchmont, 
N. Y.—charming 
and_ well-propor 
tioned. The broad 
roof expanse 
Mm makes the hous 
hug the grounc. 
Field stone is com 
bined with shir 


gles attractive! 
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Honorable Mention in One Story Class, Roland E. Coate, Los Angeles, Architect. 
This house illustrates what can be done in the low-cost field by developers, being 
erected in Liemert Park project. Large windows, well-proportioned rooms, lack of 


waste space, and cross-ventilation throughout are good teatures. 
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Myers Photo. 





ONE AND ONE HALF STORY WINNER 


Honorable Mention Was Given This Design by Raymond J. Percival, Hartford, Conn. It is a roomy, 
well planned house that hugs the hillside as though part of it. The living room-dining room combi- 
nation, with fireplace at one end and terrace at the other is appealing. 
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TWO STORY COLONIAL LEADS CLASS 







Dwight James Baum, New York Architect, Received Honorable Mention for This Attractive Col 
The exterior of white clapboards, green shutters, black ironwork and root of variegated blues and 
greens carries out conventional Colonial style. All stone and brickwork is whitewashed. 
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Designed by C. C. Merritt of Larchmont, N. Y., This House Received Honor- 
able Mention. The stone and shingle exterior, bay windows, nice proportions 
and economical style are worthy of attention. 


AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 


Another Honor 
orable Mention 
from California 
H. Roy Kelley, 
Architect. The 
floor plan i: 
good; an unusua 
feature is the 
breakfast noo! 
placement. Bath 
room is conven 
iently located. 








D. WENTWORTH WRIGHT, Architect 
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OUR FRONT COVER HOME 
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In Front of Such Homes as 
This One in Maplewood 
New Jersey, Artists Love to 
Set Up Their Easels—as Wit- 
ness Our Front Cover Sketch. 
And within, this house is just 
as interesting. The architect 
D. Wentworth Wright, was 
also. responsible for the 
charming “House of the 
Month"' design we pre- 
sented in the March issue. 
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Homes for 
The Many 
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tI Two different arrangements are 
| suggested for the interior of the 
little Colonial bungalow pictured 
above. One of them an interest- 
ing ''basementless'"’ layout. 

The quaint English cottage be- 


low is an ideal narrow-lot design. 
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> Here also alternate floor plans are avail- 
“ ees as able to fit the shingled cottage shown 
ae ba a above. Each is a five-room layout. 

ee Son ING ROOS Below is a charming five-room home 


only 22 feet wide. 
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The John W. Murphey Building Company was Awarded First Prize by the Tucson Real Estate Board for Best Designed 
House Built in 1930. Selling price was $7,500 with lot. The pleasing Spanish design, large patio, covered porch, and 
well-lighted, airy rooms are features that make this house especially suitable to a southern climate. 





Murphey Built 
Prize Winner 
Sells at 87500 








Although Small, This 
House of Unique Old 
Pueblo Design Has a 
Large Amount of 
Living Capacity. The 
selling price with lot 
was $5,385. Walls are 
of adobe construc- 
tion with brown stuc 
co. Designed and 
built by John W. 
Murphey Building Co. 
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This Six Room House with Garage was Built in Tucson, Arizona, by 
the John W. Murphey Building Company and Sold for Only $8,800 
including lot. Large room, plenty of windows, heavy walls, insulated 


[ j . Lic Cc : ° | 
roof, and attractive, rambling Spanish style, make it desirable. 


Spanish Type Homes 
Selling Under 89.000 


was , 
the John W. Murphe 


Tucson. 
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UCCESS. IN 
MADE THIS 


AN ILLUMINATING ACCOUNT 
AN OFFICIALOFALIVE 
HOUSES IN TUCSON, ARIZ., 


By LEO B. KEITH, Sec'y-Treas., 


Leo B. Keith (Left), Secretary-Treasurer; John W. Murphey (Right), 


President of Firm. 


ONE OF THE most progressive communities of the 
Southwest is Tucson, Arizona—a city of 33,000—and 
its leading home builder is the John W. Murphey Build- 
ing Company, the business of which is described in 
this article. 


UNLIKE MANY, these builders came through the 
depression in excellent financial shape and are now 
ready to handle a big increase in business. 


BECAUSE THIS REGION is a rapidly growing one, 
we feel it is of especial interest to our readers. This ts 
the first of two articles prepared by Mr. Keith at our 
request taking up important problems of homebuilding 
in the Southwest. 

THE EDITORS 


// OW do you keep your organization running 
smoothly ?” was one of the first questions put 
to me by the editor of AMERICAN BuILper & 

BuitpiInG AGe when we were discussing this article. 

After thinking it over, | put down my reasons as 

follows: 

lirst: Most of our men have been with the organiza- 
tion for many years; especially the key men. 

second: A sound financial condition due to conserva- 
tive expansion. 

Third: Thorough knowledge of the business by the 
man at the head of it. 

Fourth: John W. Murphey personally inspects every 
job every day before coming to the office. 

hifth: The same superintendent has been on the job 
for twelve years, knows every detail of it, and is a thor- 
oughly capable man. Henry G. Doe is his name, and 
he has followed this work all of his life, getting his first 
experience from his father who was a builder before 
him, and having some of the earlier large homes and 
buildings of Tucson to show as his work. 

sixth: The loyalty we give to and receive from 
our men. 

John W. Murphey, president of the company, is a 
native son of Tucson, a graduate of the Tucson High 

School and of the University of Arizona; he is still a 


young man. He started in the building business 12 
years ago, before his graduation in Engineering, and 
has since conducted the business. The John W. Mur- 
phey Building Company was incorporated in January, 
1919. It is now the largest and oldest building organiza- 
tion in the city. 

One of the chief reasons for this success is that the 
very nature of Mr. Murphey’s business ability and integ- 
rity has been such as to attract and hold capable men, 
many of whom have seen long years of employment, 
and a number, such as Superintendent Doe, have had 
continuous service for as long as twelve years. For a 
good many years the number of men consistently em 
ployed the year around has remained steady with the 
volume of work approximately the same, although at 
various times of the year the ratio between buildings 
being erected for sale and buildings sold varies. 

The average number of homes built per annum for 
several years was one and a half per week; then in 1929, 
which was a very good year, the volume was around 
three-quarters of a million dollars, consisting of a 
greater number of larger homes, warehouses, store 
buildings, bungalow cottages for resort hotels, etc. Last 
year’s business was less volume and more and larger 
homes ; total number of buildings to date would approx'- 
mate about four hundred. 

It is necessary for a builder to know the capabilities 
and limitations of his men, and if they are treated fairly 
and expected to give an honest day’s work for a day’s 
pay, they will do so. A weeding out process is constantly 
going on in our organization which results in the selec- 
tion of those who will be constantly employed year after 
year in the same positions; they become specialists in 
certain work. 

For example, when the concrete work is done, the 
men who lay the rough carpenter work go from one job 
to the next, doing the same work. Finishers do the 
same type of work on every house. Sometimes three 
are given one house and three more are given another 
house about the same and these men are checked against 
the other. Painters and all other classes of workmen are 
checked in the same way and all strive to keep costs 
down and know their work and time are being checked 
and observed. The same men do cabinet work on one 
job and go to the next one to do the built-in closets, 
dressing rooms, kitchen cabinets, ete. 

The men know that doing their work a little better 
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HANDLING MEN 
BUSINESS GROW 


OF MANAGEMENT METHODS BY 
FIRM THAT HAS BUILT 400 
IN THE PAST 


12 YEARS 


JOHN W. MURPHEY BLDG. CO. 


than seems necessary and keeping their time at a mini- 
mum means more business for us. Further they know 
that they are not working themselves out of a job, for 
they have other work to go to as soon as the one they 
are on is finished. We sub-let very little of our work. 
Organizing the men into small groups under foremen 
works out best. Here is our set-up: 

All men under Henry G. Doe, Superintendent, with 
us continuously for over twelve years. 

Brick men under Roy H. George, continuously in 
same position for four years. Men work in crews of 
four bricklayers and three helpers. 

Carpenters under several competent men of years’ 
service; one foreman on each group of one large or 
several smaller jobs. Men are split up according to work 
in hand: two or three work on foundations, six or eight 
on framing, two or three on finishing, two building cabi- 
nets, etc., two on frames, two on roofing. We usually 
have three or four young men as helpers, learning the 
carpenter trade. 

Electricians under Wm. R. Powers, who has held this 
position for several years. He has a crew of three men. 

Laborers and truck drivers under Thomas Durkin, 
who has held the position for about ‘six years. He super- 
intends excavation, concrete work, etc., and usually has 
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_—HAPPY NEW YEAR— 














| We Wish at the Dawn of the New Year to Renew 
A SERVICE PLEDGE 


John W. Murphey designed and built homes are built to endure. 


Furthermore they are guaranteed against either defective material or workman- 
ship. 


The servica department of this organization is available to our home owners and 
our guarantee is unconditional. Should an occasion arise you will confer a favor 
on us if you will feel perfectly free to communicate with us. 


A good percentage of new building is directly or indirectly the result of previous 
building done for satisfied owners, a number of whom we have built for several 
times 


The good will we foster has rebounded to the mutual! benefit of all concerned. 
Nineteen hundred Twenty-nine was one of the best years in our history. Consid- 
— over half a million dollars worth of construction being completed during 
the year. 


Stability is one of the best valued assets of this organization and we have at this 
time underway more than $100,000.00 worth of building including a nine shop 
building at the corner of Fourth avenue and Fifth street which when completed 
will be the finest building of its kind in Tucson. 


Considerable construction is underway and planned for the Palos Verdes Estates 
| in the Catalina Mountain foothills, distrie.s of which are proven citrus country 

and numerous magnificient building sites are now being developed. Interviews 
| with prospective builders solicited. 




















John W. Murphey Building 
Company 





211 North Fourth Avenue Phone 161 











The ''Service Pledge'’ of the Murphey Co. is Renewed 
Several Times Each Year in Quarter-Page Advertisements. 


about 25 men split up serving on the various jobs. 

Painters under experienced men. Our foreman died 
about Christmas and we have been trying out other 
men in our employ for the place. They work in crews 
of three or four and the number employed ranges from 
four to a dozen or more. 

Plumbers are in charge of Richard W. Gould, who 
has held this position for several years. He has a crew 
of two or three men. 

All foremen hire and fire their men and this without 
any interference from the office. The responsibility of 
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One of the Smaller Murphey-built 
Homes, Sold for $5,850.00, with 
Lot. The heavy walls, flat roof and 
floor plan are typical of the houses 
most popular in Tucson. 
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their work is placed squarely up to them. They know 
the aims, motives, costs, and profits of the work, and 
are instructed to handle affairs under their supervision 
as though they were their own. 

Each Wednesday evening at 7:15 our foremen meet 
at the office and the work in process is talked over and 
problems discussed. Every foreman is expected to 
notify the next craft of the time they can come on to 
the job and each foreman has a box in the office in 
which instructions and messages are placed. These men 
come into the office at eight, twelve, and five each day. 

Suggestions are welcomed from the men and they 
freely give them. They run their own departments 
without office interference. 

In addition to Mr. Murphey and myself, the superin- 
tendent, foremen, and crews mentioned, we employ an 
architect, who does all our designing, a bookkeeper, 
and a stenographer. 

I should not neglect to state that the vice-president 
of the firm is Helen G. Murphey, wife of John Mur- 
phey, and that she played an important part in building 
up the business. It is not every man that is as fortunate 
as John Murphey in having a wife who takes an active 
part in helping him make his business a success. 

The chief aim and purpose of the John W. Murphey 
Building Company may briefly be stated as follows: 
“To furnish a livable, comfortable home at a reasonable 
price on terms that the average person can conveniently 
handle without a burden and in the end own a home 
worth every dollar that it cost.” 

When a home is being sold we endeavor to use every 
precaution as to the ability of the purchaser to pay and 
also as to the moral risk as well. This precaution, over 
a period of more than twelve years, has proven justified 
in that the company has never foreclosed a mortgage. 
It is true that from time to time houses have reverted 
back, but the percentage is infinitely small and such 
occurrences have been almost without exception merely 
a friendly turning over of the premises. It has been 
our policy to give every consideration, with the result 
that in most cases the equity the buyer had in the prem- 
ises was used up to his benefit. 

We finance homes practically 100 per cent. If a 
person has a well-located building lot, we will take it in 
as the only down payment on a house. The balance he 
can pay out on the basis of one per cent a month, which 
includes all interest and financing charges. In other 
words, on a $7,500 house the purchaser pays $75 per 
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month. We find ready sales for our loans and the: 
are highly regarded by investors, many of whom con 
sistently buy our mortgages year after year, and to ou 
knowledge, an investor has never lost a cent on a 
mortgage purchased of us. 

We have our own insurance department and th 
record of the insurance company is good, clean, ney 
construction with a practically negligible fire loss his 
tory. Numerous single investors have purchased ou 
paper and still own it in large quantities. Several own 
a hundred thousand dollars or more of our paper con 
tinuously and one client owns approximately a quarter 
of a million dollars worth. It is frequently our experi- 
ence that some one single investor who has purchased 
our loans before will order enough mortgages to use 
up everything we have in this line for months at a time. 
This would seem to indicate, when the same people buy 
our paper year after year, that the experience they have 
with it is satisfactory. 

First mortgages on Tucson property usually run about 
fifty per cent of the value of the property. Second mort- 
gages and contracts are usually the hardest to dispose 
of, and while salable the discounts run as high as four 
per cent a year, so that a contract running six to seven 
years, which is about the average, is discounted up and 
down Congress Street and other financial marts at as 
high as thirty per cent, which usually is added on to the 
charge the buyer of the home has to pay. 

We handle our contracts and second mortgages on a 
basis of never over ten per cent. Consequently we do 
not have to add as large an overhead on to the job for 
the buyer to assume. A large share of our contracts 
and second mortgages go to a local lumber company as 
collateral to our settlements made several times a year. 

Most of our selling of houses is done by real estate 
firms. We pay a commission of five per cent on homes 
that are built for sale and on building jobs which they 
procure for us. We deal with all of the large reliable 
firms in Tucson, and they know that when they sell a 
job for us the transaction will be free from liens, that 
the bills for material and labor will be paid, and that we 
will still be in business to make good any defects that 
might arise. 

While we do not do much advertising, at least once 
a year we carry a half-page ad in the local papers renew- 
ing our pledge of “standing by” our work. We service 
houses long after any legal responsibility has passed. 
This maintenance work costs us around $1,800 a year, 





ing city. 


Each home built is a worthy example of the kind of work fostered by this organization 


are happy bits of architecture which blend with trees and shrubs and growing things 


Tucson, Arizona 
211 North Fourth Avenue 








Spanish Homes of Oldworld Charm 


For more than ten years John W. Murphey designed and built homes have been a factor in Tweson, a grow- 


The above three homes are being built side by side, and ate rare designa whose charm grows on one, they 


John W. Murphey Building Company 


Next Month Mr. Kieth Will 
Describe Estimating, Check- 
ing, Cost Keeping and Con- 
struction Methods of The 
John W. Murphey Bldg. Co. 
This is an Article You Will 
Not Want to Miss 


This Good-Will Advertisement, One 
Third of a Page in Size, Helps Make 


a Friends. Most Murphey selling ‘s 


done through real estate firms, which 
receive a commission of 5%. 


















































A MURPHEY-BUILT HOME OF SPANISH CHARM 





Built on the Outskirts 
of the City and Sold 
for $25,000 with Estate, 
This House Is _ Typi- 
cal of Many Suburban 
Homes. The rambling 
floor plan is popular. 





but is worth it in the satisfied customers it brings us. 

We have built as many as eight homes for a single 
client ; it is not unusual to build five for a client, and a 
great many have had several. Murphey-built homes 
erected over a period of twelve years are scattered by 
the hundreds all over Tucson, and people see and admire 
a certain place and come in and talk about one for them- 
selves. Consequently much of our selling is done on the 
basis of work already sold. About once a year we have 
a house-opening which is well advertised, and these are 
usually very well attended. 

Tucson is unique in that it has probably the most 
desirable climate in the United States. A newspaper 
article written by Mr. Arthur Brisbane, published under 
date of January 16, which is said to have a circulation 
of approximately twenty million, is summed up by the 
quotation: “If you are avaricious buy Tucson real estate 
wisely. If your health is unsatisfactory, live in Tucson 
and it will be better than ever. If you are well and want 
to live one hundred years more, spend your winters in 
Tucson.” 


(Continued to page 126) 















The BIG OPPORTUNITY ahead 
is in building homes for the Mil- 
lions of Moderate Income. Here 
is one that can be bought for One 
Dollar per Day! 


Unquestionably the solution of 
the low-cost house problem lies 
equally with the architect, the 
builder and the house purchaser; 
the architect and the builder to 
plan more economically, the pur- 
chaser to content himself with a 
moderate, yet modern house. 





HE problem of providing a home for the average 
workingman whose annual income does not exceed 
$1,500 has been one of vital importance for many 
years. Although considerable research has been made, 
ideas and plans of economists, architects and builders 
have been tried, no satisfactory solution has vet been 
perfected 

However, the fact is not overlooked that architects 
and builders have made commendable strides in improv 
ing the small house, making them more beautiful and 
convenient. Yet, practically all of these improvements 
have added to their cost, putting them out of the price 
range of the families of limited incomes. In contrast to 
this, a steady decline in wage earning during the past 
two years, has greatly increased the demand for less 
expensive homes. 

Thousands of families have found it 
reduce their overhead in the same manner and perhaps 
in the same proportion as has the majority of large cor 
porations throughout the country. In reducing this 
overhead, the item of shelter becomes of foremost 1m 
portance. [ess expensive living quarters must be pro 





necessary to 


vided: but unfortunately, few houses are available that 
will provide, at a lower cost, the modern conveniences 
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A HOME 
FOR $2200 


By LEE M. WEAVER 


and necessities to which they have been accustomed and 
to which they are entitled. 

A forward step in the practical means of solving this 
problem is being undertaken by a prominent mid-west 
real estate and building organization, the Colpaert Realty 
Corp., South Bend, Ind., which has specialized in the 
production of low-cost houses for the past twelve years 

During the post war building program, this company 
built a considerable number of small four room houses 
to meet the prevailing shortage at that period. These 
houses were sold to workingmen on deferred payment 
contracts, providing for a small initial payment at the 
time of purchase and the balance in monthly installments 
amounting to little more than the then current rent 
value. The recent changes in the economic structure o! 
the country found these purchasers without sufficient 
incomes to carry the obligations created, with the conse 
quent result that a number of these houses were turned 
back to the builders. The company was then confronted 
with the problem of reselling them without sustaining 
a loss. 

\ll are of regular frame construction, 22 by 26 feet, 
containing four rooms, full basement and attic; and the 
usual modern conveniences except the bath tub. The 
absence of this essential item was the chief objection to 
the resale or rental of the houses, . 

In seeking a solution to overcome this objection, a 
sunple plan of modernization was perfected from which 
the accompanying floor plan was originated. This house 
can be built for $2,200, including a 10 by 18 foot de 
tached garage. 

lhe outstanding feature of the plan is the elimination 
of the bath room from the ground floor plan, which has 


Tabulaton of Cost 


Excavation and Grad- 





ing $ 23.85 
Masonry and Concrete 
work 240.45 
Lumber and Millwork 838.53 
Carpentry 225.00 
Lathing and Plastering 84.60 
Electrical Wiring and 
Fixtures 64.80 
Plumbing 225.00 
Heating 108.50 
Steel Beams, Sash, etc $ 29.92 
Hardware 32.90 
Painting and Decorat- 
ing 90.00 
Sheet Metal Work 13.95 
Landscaping 22.50 
$2,000.00 
Plus 10% profit 200.00 


$2,200.00 
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THE 


\ pproximately 
this unusual 


een ingeniously built in the basement. 
$500 in the building cost can be saved by 
irrangement. 

This house differs from the ordinary inexpensive 
ome in that it is built of the same standard quality of 
onstruction, materials, and workmanship that is found 
n houses costing from $5,000 to $7,500. One or two 
features of construction will serve to show the quality 


if the house as compared with the usual inexpensive 
houses. 
The basement floor extends under the entire house 


nd is provided with a 4 inch concrete floor, smoothly 
roweled and properly graded to a floor drain. In place 
if the commonly used built-up wood beam to carry the 
rround floor joists, a steel beam made up of two 3Y4 


vy 51” by 7” angles bolted together and sup ported 
1y two steel columns are used. Three 9” by 14” three- 
ight basement sash and a steel coal chute with a wire- 


“lass door provide ample light. 

Since the bath is in the basement this part of the 
ouse is made unusually bright and cheery. The con- 
rete floor is enameled in a mauve color with a contrast 
ng border, giving the effect of carpeting. The walls are 
painted in a light buff. The ceiling is sealed with plaster 
ward and painted in ivory, blending into the sidewalls 
ind offering a pleasant contrast to the floors. 

Colpaert Realty Corporation has been in the real 
estate and development work for the past eleven years, 
evolving from a one-man orgé anization to one of the 
irgest and most complete development organizations 
n Indiana. This company has assets of over four mil- 
ion dollars. They maintain their own engineering, 
architectural, construction, and sales departments 
flouse units are plotted, planned, constructed, financed, 
ind sold complete. 

It should be explained that the cost, as computed on 
schedule, is on a production basis. 

The builder, in producing low-cost houses of this and 
imilar types in volume, can operate on a much lower 
nargin of profit. 

Further, from 10 per cent to 20 per 
f the house may be saved through the 
aste. 

Builders are not all cognizant of the tremendous waste 
that takes place in the ordinary construction of a house 
ir group of houses. There is a valuable time 
ind materials in attempting to build without adequate 
pecifications, detailed floor plans and elevations; a 
vaste of time in the duplication of operations; inexpe 


cent of the cost 
elimination of 


waste ot 
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Buying Budget 
N showing how this home can be realized and 
maintained on an annual income of $1,500, the 
following schedule is presented. 

It is generally understood that, on a properly 
halanced budget, not more than one-quarter of 
the family income should be expended for shelter. 
Therefore, on an income of $1,500, the maximum 
to be spent for shelter is $375 per year. Assum- 
ing that the purchaser has at least one-third or 
$1,000 to pay on the purchase price of the house 
and the necessary furnishings, there is a balance 
of $2,000 to be financed. This may be done on 
the usual building and loan plan of mortgage, 
which prowdes for repayment in monthly tnstall- 
ments of 1 per cent or $20 per month, imclud- 
ing interest charges; amortizing the loan in about 
thirteen and one-half years. 


Cost of house complete with garage $2,200.00 
Cost of lot 800.00 
Total cost 3,000.00 
Less initial payment 1,000.00 
Balance to be financed 2,000.00 
Annual cost for repairs, taxes ,etc.: 
Insurance $ 6A4l 
Taxes 36.90 
Upkeep (painting, repairs, etc.) 75.00 


Payment on mortgage ($20.00 per month, 


including interest) 240.00 

Total annual cost $358.31 
rienced and careless workmen; laxity in scheduling of 
work and other similar details which the builder may 


discover by a careful analysis of his methods of 
operation. 

An efficient plan of group producti on has been oe 
out successfully by the and is summarized < 
follows : 

The building site is first selected. The architectural 
department prepares plans and specifications and a de 
tailed cost estimate for each house in the group. Also a 
plot plan, showing set-back, outline of plantings, lattice 
fencing and location of garage. The building site is then 
surveyed and buildings located hown on plot plan; 
and grade established 

These preliminaries are carefully checked before ac- 
tual construction work is begun. Simultaneously, when 
construction starts, time schedules are prepared and each 
operation is held strictly to schedule, allowing of course 
for weather conditions. 

Operations are reduced to the least possible number 
without affecting the quality or efficiency of the work. 
After completing the first excavation, the team begins 
immediately on the next, and so on. The masons follow 
with the foundation walls. The team returns and grades 
around the foundation as soon as walls are completed 


company 


The first house is then ready for the rough carpenters 
who continue on down the streets from foundation to 


craftsmen, plumbers. 
Each gang Mt work- 
Che interior trim is 


foundation. Then follow the other 
electricians, lathers, plasterers, etc. 
men performs one operation only 
put on by regular interior men. 

This plan has proved to be a very efficient and eco- 
nomical method of production, resulting in the highest 
quality of workmanship, because of the specialization 
of workmen to their respective trades. 

Each crew of workmen is required to clean up after 
completion of their job. Finally, after painting and 
decorating, the lawn is seeded and shrubbery planted, 
and the completed house is then ready for sale. 
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EVERY INVESTMENT IN INSULATIO 


More Comfortable Buildings, Lower Fuel Costs, Better Satisfied Owners— 
Are the Products of Building Insulation 





NE of the outstanding developments in the 

building field, during the last ten years, has 

been the rapid introduction and extensive 
promotion of new insulating materials, designed to 
prevent excessive heat-loss in winter, and to exclude 
excessive heat in summer. 

Prior to 1920, only a few insulating materials were 
available on the market. The subject of insulation re- 
ceived scant attention from the building industry, and 
less from the public. Today there are about 40 compan- 
ies manufacturing insulating materials. Many of these 
have been brought into existence and have grown to 
tremendous size in the production of these materials 
oniy. Others have gone into the production of insul- 
ating materials as a natural development of the allied 
activities in which they were already engaged. 

Insulation is now being so actively promoted that 
no one within the building industry would attempt to 
ignore it; and the public, especially the building public, 
is rapidly becoming “insulation conscious” as the ad- 
vertising expert would put it. 

In spite of the tremendous strides which have been 
made in these developments, and the tremendous vol- 
ume of business which has been built up, the market 
for insulating materials has, so far, hardly been 
scratched. It will require years of educational work 
on the part of manufacturers, architects, builders, and 
contractors, and building material dealers, before ther- 
mal insulation is universally accepted as an essential 
of good construction, as it ultimately must be. 

In the meantime, the rapid developments already re- 
ferred to, have created a situation which requires clar- 
ifying. New materials have been coming on the mar- 
ket so fast, and in such number, that few of the active 
men of the industry are able to keep informed on all 
of them and their distinguishing characteristics. There- 
fore an analysis and tabulation of all available insul- 
ating materials should serve as a reference guide for 
further investigation. Such a tabulation is shown on 


Placing Limestone 
Veneer over Walls 
of a House Com- 
pletely Insulated 
with a Flexible 
Blanket Material tc 
Produce a Home 
That Will Be Com 
fortable at All Time: 
and Inexpensive tc 
Heat. 


pages 76, 78 and 80 of this month’s magazine. 

All thermal insulating materials now on the market 
are of one of three types and they are so grouped 
in the tabulation. These three type headings are: Rigid 
3oard Materials; Flexible Blanket Materials; and 
Loose Fill Materials. 

Under each heading are listed the trade or brand 
names of all products of that class. Under each brand 
name is given the name of the manufacturer, a brief 
statement of the material from which the product is 
made, the form, thicknesses and sizes in which it is 
supplied and, in the case of loose fill materials, the 
method of application 





A Floor Over the Ground, or Over an Unheated 


Space, Requires Insulation Under the Concrete 
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AYS DIVIDENDS 


Fuel Savings Pay for Insulation Many 
Times Over 





FUEL SAVINGS 
Expressed in percentage of fuel which would have been 
required for similar house without insulation or weatherstrip- 
ping. 











Saving 
Per Cent 
No insulation, weatherstripped _....... 15 to 20 
Same, with double (storm) windows........ .....25 to 30 
Vo-inch insulation, not weatherstripped .....20 to 30 
Yo-inch insulation, weatherstripped ... About 40 


Yy-inch insulation, with double windows ee About 50 
l-inch insulation, not weatherstripped 
l-inch insulation, weatherstripped _...... 
l-inch insulation, with double windows... ee About 60 


Expressed in percentage of fuel which would have been 
required for similar house without insulation, but with weath- 
erstripping. 

















Per Cent 

With double windows, no insulation ....10 to 15 

Yz-inch insulation only —.........-....-..... .....25 to 35 

Vy-inch insulation, with double windows 40 to 45 

l-inch insulation only 2. .....35 to 45 

l-inch insulation, with double windows 50 to 55 
Table I—Approximate fuel savings in dwelling houses. 


The rigid boards are all composed of fibrous or 
granulated materials which have been compressed or 
felted into sheets or boards, more or less resembling 
lumber in appearance and general characteristics. In 
the case of the various vegetable fiber boards, which 
predominate in this list, the process of manufacture 
is very similar to that used in paper making. In some 
cases a mixture of fibers is used or animal hair is 
used with the vegetable fiber. 

The various cork boards are made by granulating 
the cork, compressing it into slabs, and baking. Even 














Insulation and Binding Material Blown Together 
Against a Wall to Which It Adheres Permanently. 














Applying a Semi-Rigid Insulation Which Fits 
Between Rafters or Studs. 


mineral wool, a fibrous mineral material made from 
the slag obtained in smelting metal ores, or from pure 
rock such as limestone, is compressed into the board 
form. 

One board material varies from the common type. 
It is made from shredded wood which resembles fine 
shavings, instead of from wood fiber. This shredded 
wood is bound together in porous mass by means of 
a refractory cement which also serves as fireproofing. 

Under the heading flexible blankets, is a smaller 
group of products which, in general are made some- 
what like an ordinary bed comfort. They are com- 
posed of the various fibrous materials which, instead 
of being felted or compressed in board form, are 
matted between sheets of heavy paper of the kraft 
type. The paper is, in some of these products, water- 
proofed with asphalt or some similar material. 

Mineral wool is made into the blanket form both 
between paper and between metal fabric, wire screen- 
ing, etc. Still another type of fabrication uses burlap 
as a base, with vegetable fiber interlaced through it. 

One of the vegetable fiber materials, which is 
classed with the flexible blanket materials, is actually 
a semi-rigid material made in the same way as the 
fiber boards. It possesses characteristics of both the 
rigid boards and the flexible blankets. It is also fur- 
nished in combination with metal lath, the two form- 
ing a single rigid unit providing insulation and plaster 
base in one. 

The loose fill materials are all made from cork or 
from mineral substances, mineral wool or ground or 
flaky gypsum. The cork fills are simply ground cork 
such as is used in the manufacture of the corkboards, 
or reground cork trimmings. 




















Rigid Board Materials 


ARBORITE ALL-WOOD INSULATING BOARD 

Wood-Fibre Board Corp. Wood fiber (spruce and kindred 
species) felted, no chemical or waste material to alter 
natural wood characteristics; '/2, 34, and | in. thick, made 
thicker than | in. with cemented or stapled joints. 4 ft. 
wide; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, and 12 ft. long; lath, 18x48 in. with 
long edges shiplapped; 2x5 ft. with square or offset edges. 


ARMSTRONG'S CORKBOARD 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. Granulated cork, com- 
pressed into slabs and baked. 12x36 in. slabs, 1, I'/2, 2, 
3, 4, and 6 in. thick. 
BI-FLAX 


Flax-li-num Insulating Co. Flax-li-num combined with flat 
expended metal lath; '/2 and | in. thick; 24x48 in. with metal 
lath extending | inch at top and one side to form over- 


lap joints. 
CELOTEX 

The Celotex Co. Sugar cane (Bagasse) fiber felted. 4 ft 
wide, 7 to 12 ft. long, 1 in. thick (one surface smooth, one 
textured) and 3 in. thick. Celotex lath '/2 and | in. thick, 
18 in. wide x 48 in. long, shiplapped beveled edges; tile 
board (one surface smooth, one textured), beveled edges. 
te and +# in. thick, 6 in. x 12 in. to 24 in. x 32 in. 


CERTAIN-TEED INSULATING BOARD 


Certain-teed Products Corp. Laminated wood fiber board, 
five ply construction, six sheets to a ply, inert mineral earth 
with fine wood-screenings spread between laminations; 4 f1 
wide by 6 to 12 ft. long; 7 in. thick. 


CORINCO CORKBOARD 

Cork Insulation Co., Inc. Granulated cork, compressed 
in moulds and baked; 12 inches wide x 36 in. long; |, I'/, 
2, 3, and 4 in. thick. 

COMFERT INSULATING BOARD 

Guyton & Cumfer Mfg. Co. Laminated wood fiber board, 
2, 5, and 7 ply, asphalt binder '/ to xe in. thick, 4 ft. 
wide, 6 to 12 ft. long; corrugated lath 18x48 in., shiplapped. 

FIBROFELT 

Union Fibre Sales Co. Flexible board of felted flax and 
rye straw fiber. 35 and '/2 in. thicknesses flanged for 16 
and 24 in. on centers, also flat in 32 and 36 in. wide; 
¥, and | in. thicknesses, flat only, 32 and 36 in. wide: 
lengths, 8, 874, 9, 9!/, 10 ft. 

FIR-TEX 

Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co. Rigid and semi-rigid boards 
of Douglas fir fiber, semi-rigid boards '/2, 1, 1%, and I'/ 
in. thick, not laminated, 4x4 ft., rigid building board !/2 in. 
thick, 4 ft. wide, 8, 9, 10, Il and 12 ft. long; rigid plaster 
base 12x18 in., 4 ft. long. 

GIMCO ROCK WOOL CORK BOARD 

General Insulating & Mfg. Co. Gimco Rock Wool—fiber- 
ized silica—formed into blocks; 9 x 24 inches; thicknesses of 
1, 2, 3, and 4 inches. Intermediate and greater thicknesses 


to order. 
INSO BOARD 
Stewart Inso Board Corp. Wheat straw fiber felted; 14; 
in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 6 to 12 ft. long; lath ;; thick; 18 x 48 
in., long edges shiplapped; industrial board same as stand- 
ard but not used for structural purposes. 
IN-CEL-WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co. Northern soft wood fiber 
felted; '/2 in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 ft. 
long; plaster base '/2 in. thick, 18 x 48 in., edges shiplapped: 
roof insulation in multiples of !/5 in. thick, 2x5 ft. | in. 
thickness with offset edges (shiplapped). 
INSULITE 


Insulite Co. Felted wood fiber; '/2 in. thick, 48 in. wide, 
8, 9, 10, or 12 ft. long; plaster base '/2 and | in. thick, 
18x48 in., shiplapped edges; roof insulation | in. thick, 
18x 36 in., and 2x5 ft. two layers of '/2 in. board stapled 
together with offset edges (shiplapped), also '/ in. thick. 

J-M INSULATING BOARD 

Johns-Manville Corp. Moulded wood fiber impregnated 
with waterproofing agent; 14 or | in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 12 ft. long; plaster lath '/2 or | in. thick, 18 
x 48 in., edges shiplapped. 

(Table Continued on Page 78) 
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There is one exception to the statement in the pre- 
ceding paragraph as one of these fill materials con- 
sists of a mixture of paper and asbestos particles 
These particles are blown through a mixing nozzle 
where they are combined with an asphalt binding 
material, into the wall or other space to be insulated 
The binder acts also as an adhesive to cement the 
material to the wall surface. 

secause all of the products listed have been devel 
oped primarily for the purpose of thermal insulation, 
all of them, in spite of their wide variety of material 
and form, possess certain characteristics in common. 
While many of them have other characteristics, which 
recommend them for other purposes, these are sec 
ondary. 

Due to the rapid developments in this field, there 
has been, and still is a certain amount of confusion 
and inaccuracy in the use of the term insulation. 
Speaking accurately there are two kinds of insulation. 
These are thermal insulation, and sound _ insulation. 
Acoustical treatment, which is frequently confused 
with insulation, is not insulation at all. The confusion 
arises to a large extent from the fact that many of 
the thermal insulating products listed in the tabulation 
are also used for acoustical treatment. 

Thermal insulation is concerned with the problem 
of reducing the transfer of heat from one region te 
another as, for example, from the interior of the 
house to the outdoors, in cold weather. Sound insula- 
tion is concerned with the transfer of sound from one 
region to another as, from one room to another or 
from the outside to the interior of a building. Acous- 
tical treatment is concerned with the reduction of noise 
due to the reverberation of sound within an enclosed 
space or room. 

Each of these problems is separate and distinct and 
should be so treated in both discussion and _ practice. 
Scund insulation will be discussed in the second part 
of this article which will be published in the June 
issue of the AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE. 
Acoustical treatment, because of the overlapping use 
of insulation materials for the purpose, will also be 
Giscussed_ briefly. 

Sefore going into the theory and practice of thermal 
insulation it would be well to consider what reason 
there is for insulation in the first place. There are 
two reasons for using thermal insulation, comfort and 








Two Layers of Fiber Board Insulation Covered 
with Prepared Roofing and Gravel Assure Con- 
servation of Heat Below. 
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Blocks of Corkboard Used as Roof Insulation Are 
Easily Handled and Are Highly Effective. 


economy. In the use of insulating materials these 
two purposes must be considered together. 

Modern living standards demand the maintenance 
of constant, comfortable temperatures within build- 
High costs of fuel and heating equipment point 
the need for economy in heating, while high building 
costs and interest charges point to the need of econ- 
oniv in construction. 

A building may be kept at a comfortable tempera- 
ture, provided excessive leakage is prevented, by the 
use of an ample heating plant and plenty of fuel. Some 
of the expense of a large heating plant and free use 
of fuel can be reduced by insulated construction which 
prevents a certain proportion of heat loss through 
walls and roof. The problem is to secure the desired 
comfort with the lowest annual total of interest on 
the building investment, interest on the heating plant, 
and fuel cost. This problem can be practically worked 
out by the use of available data.* 


re 
INgS. 


Here Is an Almost Ideal Insulation Job. The Air Space Between the Studs Is Divided by Means of a Flexible 


Blanket Material and a Fiber Board Is Applied to the Studs as a Plaster Base. 
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A fairly accurate idea of the percentage of fuel 
saving obtained through various types of insulation 
is shown in Table I (page 75), prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, published in Circular No. 376, 
“Thermal Insulation of Buildings.” In discussing this 
table the circular says, “whenever insulation is in- 
volved, it is assumed that the insulation is applied to 
both walls and roof, and that the insulation is not 
substituted for some other member which is present 
in the uninsulated construction.” 

Considering the fuel saving shown in this table, there 
can be no question of the economy of using insula- 
tion but, in addition to fuel saving, insulation makes 
possible other economies. One of the most important 
needs for insulation is in the roofs of apartment 
buildings, and in the roofs or attic floors of homes. 
It is a common thing to see the ceiling lath of an 
upper story outlined with dust stain. This staining 
is entirely due to lack of proper insulation. 

The air above the upper story ceiling is colder than 
the air in the room below, in cold weather. This makes 
the plaster between the lath colder than the room tem- 
perature. The moisture in the room condenses against 
the cold spots on the ceiling, catches dust, and causes 

“The Cost of Comfort’, published by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, Transportation Bldg., Washington, Cc 

“American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers Guide— 
1931”, published by the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, 51 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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J-M ROCK CORK 

Johns-Manville Corp. Rock wool treated with waterproof 
binder and formed into sheets, 18x36 in.; 1/2, 2, 2!/2, 3, and 
4 in. thick; also 18x18 in. | in. thick, used for cold storage 
and other low temperature insulation. 

JOINTITE CORKBOARD 

L. Mundet & Son, Inc. Ground cork pressed in moulds 

and baked; '/2, %, 1, 12, 2, 3, 4, and 6 in. thick, 12 in. 


wide x 36 in. long. 
LINOBOARD 
Union Fiber Sales Co. Rock wool and flax fiberboard; 
18 in. wide, 48 in. long; 1, 1/2, 2, and 3 in. thick. 
LITH 


Union Fibre Sales Co. Water repellant board of flax 
fiber; 1, 114, 2, and 3 in. thick; 18 in. wide; 48 in. long; 
especially for cold storage and roof insulation. 

GOLD BOND MAFTEX 

National Gypsum Co. Manufactured by MacAndrews & 
Forbes Co. Licorice roof fibers felted; 1's in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 
8, 9, 10, and 12 ft. long; roof insulation, not for structural 
use, |/p in., 4x4 ft.; Maf-Lath x in., 16 in. wide, 48 in. 


long. 
MAIZEWOOD 

Maizewood Products Corp. Cornstalk fiber felted treated 
to resist moisture; js in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 8 to 12 ft. 
long; roof insulation |/2 in. or | in. thick, 2 x 3 ft.; lath 18 
x 48 in., edges shiplapped. 

MASONITE 

Masonite Corp. Wood fiber felted; not treated; ;'4 in. 

thick, 4 ft. wide, 8, 9, 10, or 12 ft. long; lath 2 x 4 ft. 


shiplapped. 
MINERAL FELT 


The Mineral Felt Insulating Co. Felted mineral wool 
formed into flexible blocks 6x 18 in., and larger, thicknesses 
from % to 3 in. 

NOVOID CORKBOARD 

Cork Import Corp. Ground cork, baked and pressed into 
sheets; 12x36 in. or 24x36 in. for roofs and floors, also 
12 x 32 in, for nailing to studs, joists, etc.; all sizes avail- 
able in 1, I'/, 2, 3, and 4 in. thick. 

NU-WOOD 

Wood Conversion Co. Wood fiber felted, '/2 in. thick, 
4 ft. wide, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ft. long; Nu-Wood lath !/, 
in. thick, 16 x 48 in., with V-joint along edges; roof insula- 
tion 24 x 47 in., V2 or I in. thick; Nu-wood bevel-lap tile. 
Various sizes for decoration and acoustical treatment. 

RED TOP INSULATING BOARD 

U. S. Gypsum Co. Hardwood fiber felted; !/2 in. and | 

in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 8 to 12 ft. long; lath '/2 in. thick. 18 x 


48 in. 
TEMLOK 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. Fabricated from the 
heartwood of Southern pine; '/2 and | in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 6 
to 12 ft. long; plaster lath 18 in. wide, 48 in. long, edges 
shiplapped; roof insulation 22 in. wide, 47 in. long. 
TEN-TEST 
International Fibre Board, Ltd. Northern spruce fiber 
felted; 4 ft. wide, up to I7 ft. long, ys, 54, 3%, and I in. 
thick; special up to 2 in. thick; waterproofed; plaster board, 
16 x 473% in. V-notched. 
THERMATEX 
Housing Company. Wood fiber board, chemically treated; 
2 ft. wide x 4 ft. long, 1, 2, and 3 in. thick; also wall blocks 
3 in. thick, 14 in. wide (to fit between studs) up to 4 ft. 


long. 
THERMAX 


Thermax Corp. Fine wood shavings coated with fireproof- 
ing binding emulsion of refractory material and rolled into 
slabs; | in. thick, 20 x 64 in.; 2 in. thick, 20 x 64 in.; 3 in. 


thick, 20 x 48 in. 
TORFOLEUM 


Torfoleum Corp. Dried peat moss made into sheets with- 
out bituminous or mineral binder; 12 in. wide x 32 in. long, 
and 4. x | meters (approximately 19!/2 x 39 in.), | to 6 in. 


thicknesses. 
TRIPLE INSULAIRE 
Triple Insulaire Co. Corrugated board formed to the 


shape of a hollow I-beam, creating three I-in. air spaces, 
closed every 3 ft. with header plates; 3 ft. sections, adjust- 
ably sized to fit between studs. 

(Table Continued on Page 8o) 
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Flexible Blanket Materials Are Turned Up at the 
Edges and Nailed to Studs or Rafters. 


the streaks of dust stain. Condensation can be elim- 
inated by the application of roof insulation, after 
which redecoration will not be required as often. 

In almost any house construction thermal insulation 
is economy and should be used in addition to the 
usual construction materials, not as a substitute for 
other materials. If the insulating material is added 
the insulating value of the wall will be increased by 
an amount equal to the insulating value of the material 
added. If it is substituted, the added insulation will 
be only the insulation value of the material less the 
insulation value of the material for which it is sub- 
stituted. This matter of substitution is an important 
point in the problem of insulation. There has been a 
decided tendency to use various insulating materials, 
especially the fiber boards, in place of wood sheathing. 
While this does decrease the heat loss through walls 
to a certain extent, the amount is small. This practice 
can not be called insulation. If the insulating mate- 
rial is sold to the owner to replace some other mate- 
rial, and also on its insulating value, the owner is sure 
to be disappointed with the result and the whole de- 
velopment of the practice of insulation will be re- 
tarded by adverse owner opinion. 

On the other hand, thermal insulation, merely as 
insulation, can be sold on the basis of actual economy 
and will produce satisfactory results. The time will 
undoubtedly come when thermal insulation will be 
used almost universally. It -will be regarded simply 
as good construction and its use will be accepted as 
standard building practice. 

With more than forty companies manufacturing 
more than fifty thermal insulating materials, the selec- 
tion of any one material for use is a rather compli- 
cated problem to the practical man in the field who 
has little opportunity to investigate each product indi- 
vidually. The problem is somewhat simplified by the 
question of availability. Naturally the products which 
are best known to the builders will be the line which 
the building material dealers will carry in stock, and 
such will be most convenient to use. 























lhe problem then narrows itself to a choice between 
boards, blankets, and fills; and between indivi 
lual brands. Each of the types possesses certain char- 
icteristics which recommend it. Ease, and hence econ- 
my, of application is the outstanding advantage of 
he boards and a strong point in their favor when 
represents such a large proportion of building 


ypes; 


aho1 
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(he fact that the blanket materials can be placed 
etween studs, dividing the air space and so affording 
ucreased insulating value from the air space, is an 
important point in their favor. They are also applied 
over the studs or joists, in the same way as the boards, 
which reduces the cost of application though, at the 
same time, it reduces the insulating effect. They are 
difficult, if not impossible to apply in existing houses, 
except between rafters or attic joists. 

The fill materials are easy to apply as they are 
merely poured or blown into the wall, floor or roof 
spaces, between studs, joists and rafters. They can 
he applied to existing buildings by opening the walls, 
or between attic joists. They require a_ retaining 
onstruction under rafters for roof insulation. 

Regardless of what type or brand of insulation may 
be preferred, however, some kind of insulation should 
ilways be used. When it comes to trimming down the 
ost of a proposed house to meet the budget, insula- 
tion is usually one of the first items to be cut when 
ictually it should be the last. Right here the builder 
an do his client a real favor by pointing out the defin 
te economy of insulation, as shown in Table I, and 
irging that this item shall not be omitted. 

There is considerable confusion and uncertainty as 
} the relative effectiveness of the various types and 
irands of materials, due perhaps to the technical nature 
f statements on the subject. It is actually far simpler 
than is generally supposed. The whole thing turns 
m an understanding of thermal conductivity. 

Figure 1 (page 77), taken from the U. S. Bureau oi 
standards Circular “Thermal Insulation of Buildings’, 
hows the actual comparative value of various materials 

\ thermal insulating material is essentially a mate 
ial having a large percentage of relatively small voids 
mtaining air. It is this contained air which gives the 
nsulating value. The greater the density of any mate 
ial the less air it contains and the less its insulating 
value. 

“Investigation has shown.” according to the Bureat 
' Standards Circular No 376, “that the differences 








4 
Many Manufactur 
ers Are Now Offer 


ng Insulation in a 


Form Called Lath, 


as a Plaster Base. 
The Lath Comes in 
small, Easily Han 
dled Sizes, with 


Shiplapped Edges 
to Produce a 


Smooth Wall Sur 


face. 


in the respective thermal conductivities of the various 
light fibrous or cellular materials are not great. Of 
such insulators less than 1% inches of the poorest 
material is equivalent in insulating value to 1 inch of 
the best.” 

The most important question, therefore, in selecting 
in insulating material, so far as its insulating value 1s 
concerned, is the question of its thickness, rather than 
the material, provided the material is one of the fibrous 
or cellular materials. The advantage of thicker insula- 
tion is definitely indicated by the greater percentage 
of fuel saving from one inch of insulation than from 
Y4 inch, as shown in Table I. No material in a very 
thin layer can be expected to provide an appreciable 
amount of insulation. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
manufacturers of insulating materials are rapidly 
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Nearly all 
formerly, in %%-inch 
these companies are 
greater thicknesses. 
one inch the 
of materials are 


recognizing the importance of thickness. 
of these materials were made 
thicknesses only. Now many of 
offering the same materials in 
There seems to be a tendency to make 
standard thickness, though a number 
rel e in even greater thicknesses. 
onsiderable insu: ating value can be obtained from 
oe air space enclosed within a wall. According to 
ie. ureau of Standards circular: “If a layer of mate- 
at’ is placed in the middle of an air space, such as 
that between the studs in a frame wall, greater addi- 
tional insulating value is obtained than if the mate- 
rial is placed in contact with the sheathing, or as a 
plaster base, as is assumed in Table I. In the for- 
mer case the insulating layer not only furnishes its 
own insulating value, but, in addition, divides the air 
space into two parts, each of which has about the 
same insulating value as the original air space. The 
addition of a '%4-inch layer of insulation in the middle 
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Gypsum Dry Fill Materials Are Poured Into the 
Wall Spaces or Between Floor Joists Filling the 
Entire Space. 


EAGLE MINERAL WOOL 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co. Mineral wool made from flint 
rock, limestone and other minerals; blown into air spaces 
between walls, floors and ceilings; applied loose between 


rafters. 
GIMCO ROCK WOOL 


19 
‘agperal Insulating & Mfg. Co. Fiberized free silica, used 
‘as a roof, wall and floor fill. 
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of the air space in a frame wall is therefore the 
equivalent of adding a little more than 3%-inch at 
some other place in the wall. ; 

“For air spaces more than about three-fourths of 
an inch wide the insulating value is practically con- 
stant, independent of width. Narrow spaces have less 
insulating value, and below about one-half inch the 
insulating value is approximately proportional to 
width. . 

“The air space formed by the use of furring strips 
under plaster or stucco is nearly as effective as a 
wider air space, but narrower air spaces than this are 
less effective.” 

In applying insulation it is a common error to take 
into consideration only the walls of the building and 
the weatherstripping of windows. The American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers Guide, 
for 1931, particularly calls attention to this mistake 
as follows: 

“Heat is lost from a _ building by transmission 
through all those surfaces which separate heated spaces 
from the outside air or from unheated colder spaces 
within the building. In general, five kinds of surfaces 
are involved: (1) outside walls; (2) outside glass; 
(3) inside walls or partitions next to unheated spaces; 
(4) ceilings of upper floors, either below a cold attic 
space or as the underside of a roof slab, and (5) 
floors of heated rooms above an unheated space. In 
most cases, only items (1) and (2), outside wall and 
vlass surface, are considered. Failure to take account 
of the other heat losing surfaces, items (3), (4), and 
(5), when they exist in a building, has generally re- 
sulted in more or less dissatisfaction with the opera- 
tion of the heating plant, as a result of failure to 
heat the rooms having such surfaces as indicated by 
items (3), (4), and (5).” 

The same insulation which means fuel economy in 
winter, affords a high degree of comfort in hot sum- 
mer weather. The thoroughly insulated house, with 
ventilation properly managed, is comfortable at all 
times. In the insulated house, all windows are opened 
wide at night to admit the cool air. As the outside 
temperature rises during the day, the windows are 
closed, especially on the side toward the sun, and the 
cool air is retained within the insulated house, just 
as the cool air is retained withip a refrigerator. 

In insulating to exclude heat, the insulation of the 
roof is, proportionately, more effective than the insula- 
tion of walls, because of the fact that roofs have 


The Cost of Apply- 
ing Insulation Is Re- 
juced by Methods 
Like This where Min- 
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Rock Wool Can Be Blown Into the Walls of Even 
an Old House by Removing a Few Strips of 
Siding. An air compressor furnishes power. 


greater exposure to the sun than do walls. Both roof 
and wall insulation are, however, important and will 
pay well on the investment. 

According to the Bureau of Standards data, in roof 


insulation, if a building has an unused attic er air 
space, the insulation is best applied either on or be- 
tween the ceiling joists of the top story. Of recent 


years, however, there has been a strong tendency to 
finish formerly unused attics and utilize this space 
instead of wasting it. Under such circumstances, of 
course, the insulation should be applied to the roof 
itself. 
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i The Second Installment of this important subject 
will be presented in the June issue—Editor 
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Retaining the Natural Beauty offs 


The Building Has Been Carried Up in Height and 
Adequate Space Retained Around It 
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7o PROSPECT ST. 
EAST ORANGE 


New Jersey 


(Co-operative Ownership) 


MALMOND, SCRIMSHAW & COMPANY 


Builders 


JOHN B. PETERKIN 


Ay -hitec t 


[he masses ot brick work have been simply 
and attractively handled and the individual 
apartments well planned and arranged. 
There are four residences on each of the 
ten stories, ranging in size from five rooms 
and two baths to ftitteen rooms and sever 
paths 
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offSuburban Land 


The Value of This Suburban Site 
Has Been Utilized, Not 
Destroyed 





The plot on which the apartment stands 
contains over 2!/, acres. The building oc- 
cupies only 10 per cent of the land. The 
rest is trees, lawns, shrubbery, pergola and 
walks. A large garage is located at the 
rear of the property. 
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DESCRIPTIVE DATA 


Date of Completion: April Ist, 1929 

Construction: Building is supported on 442 reinforced con- 

crete piles driven to hard pan and has a structural steel 

frame with masonry walls. Fireproof floor construction and 
fireproof partitions. 

Cost of Construction: $.75 per cu. ft. 

Total Number of Apartments: 40 

Total Number of Apartments per floor: 4 

No. of rooms per apartment: 6 to 8 

Total ‘number of rooms: 280 rooms plus 40 galleries and 
120 baths 

Apportionment of Apartments throughout building: 1!0—¢'s; 
20—7's; 10—8's 

Average area of Living Room: 352 sq. ft. 

Average area of Dining Room: 238 sq. ft. 

Average area of Chambers: 168 sq. ft. 

Average area of Kitchen (including Butler's Pantry): 200 
sq. ft. to 230 sq. ft. 

Average area of Gallery: 140 sq. ft. 

Average closet area per apartment: 114 sq. ft. 

Total no. of stories: 10 

Area of stories: 10,000 sq. ft. 

Elevators: 4—Otis Self-Operating Micro drive 

Ground Coverage: lot—1i00,000 sq. ft.—2!/a acres 
Building—10,000 sq. ft. 

Garage—7,000 sq. ft.—2 stories—90 cars 

Ceiling height in apartment building: 9’ 6” under beams 

Large Laundry in Basement contains: 32 gas clothes dryers, 
12 sets porcelain tubs, 12 gas stoves, 12 ironing boards. 

Building heated by 2 Kewanee, return tube, boilers. Fired 
by Ray oil burners. 

Kitchens and pantries are provided with attractive inlaid 
linoleum floor coverings, laid out in patterns, and with 
built-in dressers, and gas ranges. Pantries provided with 
ample dressers, sink with drainboard, and automatic elec- 
tric refrigerators, (Frigidaire Model D-7-2). 

Bathrooms have tile floors and wainscots with built-in metal 
medicine cabinets and fixtures. 

In the living rooms, wood burning fireplaces are provided. 

Shades, and full-length, copper wire screens are provided 
for all windows. 

Self-operating, Otis elevators of the latest design have been 
installed in the buildings, two for passengers and two for 
service. 

Incinerators conveniently located for all residences in the 
building. 

Brass pipe used for hot and cold water systems; all other 
piping wrought iron. 

Each apartment contains an abundance of large, roomy 
closets, equipped with shelves, clothes poles, hook strips 
and hooks. The linen closets have five shelves. 

An individual storage compartment for each apartment with 
lock and key is provided for in the basement. 








THE MAIN LOBBY 








“It has been unnecessary to encumber 
the facade with extraneous ornament 
which so frequently mars apartment 
house design." 






ABBOTT COURT 
APARTMENTS 


RADBURN 


New Jersey 


CITY HOUSING CORPORATION 
Builders 


ANDREW THOMAS 
Architect 


Honorable mention, Apartment House Medal com- 
petition of 1930, New York Chapter of American 
Institute of Architects. 











DESCRIPTIVE DATA AND INTERIOR FEATURES 


Abbott Court 

Location: Abbott Road, High St. and Howard Ave., 
Radburn, N. J. 

Completed: Oct. 1, 1929 

Cost of Construction (per cu. ft.): 

Total number of apartments: 93 


Name of Apartment: 


46.6 cents 

Number of rooms per apartment: 1'/2*, 2!/,*, 3, 4, and 
5 rooms 

Total number of rooms: 327 

Apportionment of apartments throughout building: 


| 5 eas Wr. 2% 
14—2!/)'s 15% 
34—3's 37% 
28—4's 30% 
15—5's 16% 





Average area of living rooms: 209 sq. ft. 


Average area of dining rooms: 180 sq. ft. 
Average area of chambers: 160 sq. ft. 
Average area of kitchens: 110 sq. ft. 


Total number of'’stores: none 


Elevators: none 


Ground coverage: 27,040 square feet—or about 26% 


Average area per room of building area: 256 sq. ft. 
(Bldg. area 83,760 sq. ft.) 
Average area per room of lot area: 312'/2 sq. ft. (Lot 


area 102,192 sq. ft.) 
8 ft. 6 inches 


(*Half room is kitchenette) 


Height of ceilings: 
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Just two rooms deep, the apartments 
cover only 25 per cent of a 2!/, acre 
plot; almost 2 acres are left permanently 
open in gardens and lawns. 











TYPICAL 
FLOOR PLANS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


THREE ROOMS AND BATH 


Lit. 


10- 10"x 17-10" 





FIVE ROOMS AND BATH 




















GENERAL OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


ABBOTT COURT APARTMENTS, RADBURN, NEW JERSEY 


FOUNDATIONS: Footings poured concrete. 16” foundation walls, poured concrete. 


FRAMING: Structural steel wall bearing, and floor framing Douglas fir 3x10, 16” on 
center. 


EXTERIOR WALLS: 12” solid brick with Sayre & Fisher face brick. Stair halls are faced 


same as exterior walls. 
ROOFING: All sloping roofs variegated Vermont Slate. Flat roofs, slate laid in mastic. 


LEADERS, GUTTERS AND FLASHINGS: All of 16 oz. solid cold-rolled copper for all 


exposed work. 


FLOORING: Double floors. Oak, 7%” tongue and groove, “Minwax" finish, over North 
Carolina pine under-flooring. Waterproof building paper used between oak and pine 
floor on first floor. 


INTERIOR FINISH: All walls and ceilings three coats plaster on spruce lath. Metal lath 
and cement plaster backing for all tile wainscots. Metal door frames and trim for all 
interior openings. 


PLUMBING: Brass piping for all hot and cold water lines. Circulating system used for 
hot water. 


HEATING: Coal burning boiler, steam heat with vacuum system. 
CLOSETS: Ample closet space provided. Cedar-lined closet in master bedroom. 


KITCHENS: Hoosier cabinets, including dish cabinets, bread drawer, silver drawer and 
Kelvinator unit built into cabinet. Combination sink and wash tray. "Quality" gas range. 


BATH ROOM: Ceramic tile floors. Black sanitary tile base, white tile walls 4’ 6” high 
with black sanitary cap and border all of American made tile. Built-in "Balmer" black 
porcelain fixtures, including soap dish, tumbler and tooth brush holder, towel bars, paper 
holder and shower grab. "Standard" fixtures including 'Pembroke" tub and built-in 
shower, pedestal basin, new types, silent, non-flooding, one-piece toilet with white 
"Church" seat, equipped with heavy "Standard" fittings and faucets in Chrome finish. 
Large size medicine cabinet with heavy, plate glass, etched mirror, bordered with nar- 
row Chrome metal frame. 


ELECTRIC FIXTURES: All fixtures of Colonial design in pewter and brass, or antique 
steel finish. Ample electric light and convenience wall outlets in all rooms. Bakelite 
switch and outlet plates. All wiring of General Electric materials and specifications, 
approved and certified by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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ABBOTT COURT APARTMENTS 




















{/{| \&Gk rooms but tew ot them,” just about de 
scribes the ideal home as cherished in the plans 
and hopes of a good many folks of the prese nt 

iv. Large families are seldom encountered and it is no 
iver considered necessary to provide a guest room 01 
pare bed room” as was the custom back in the horse 
nd buggy days. So it has come about that often the 
suse of today, though of fairly large size, has compara 
ively few rooms In it 

Che design selected as the House ot the Month tot 
his issue is of that sort. A stone and stucco home ot 
ecided English type, this building measuring sixty feet 
cross the front by forty feet in depth contains three 
iain rooms on the first floor, in addition to the big 
olarium, entrance and stair hall, breakfast nook and 
ivatory. The second floor has three large bed rooms, 
dressing room, two baths and an abundance of closets, 
vhile in the basement there is a well-finished hall and 
ame room, besides the regular basement mechanical 


epartments. 
Notice how 


the basement rooms are lighted and 





The House of the Mont 


Rugged Design in Stone and Stucco Selected as 
Best Current Example of Large Six-Room Home 








windows set in concreted 


the house is kept low to 


with short, broad 

ea-ways. By this means, 
the ground and at the same time, the big cellar excavated 
pace is redeemed and made valuable for many uses. 

Frequently builders make the serious mistake of 
arrying up the basement walls too high; and a stilted 
ippearance results. Otherwise good designs have been 
ruined from the standpoint of good looks by elevating 
the first floor enough to get large basement windows 
ibove grade. 

Well lighted basement rooms are, of 
able; but the daylight can just as well be 
through wide windows set in areaways. 
level one or two steps above ground 1s 
ample, and a house so placed seems to blend in with its 
setting in a much more graceful and natural way. 

All in all, this is a very commendable design, both 
within and without; and we present it confidently be- 
cause of the value which architects and builders, stu- 
dents of plan reading and of drafting will find in the 
study of its features. 


entilated 
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Design Makes Harmonious Use of Stone and Stucco with Slate Roof. The Gable Panelling and the 
Casement Windows Give an Old-World Effect. 
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This May ‘'House of " + Month" Are Exceptionally Large and Attractive, Extra-Well Lighted 
snd Conveniently Arranaed. Numerous Special Features Invite Attention 
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Three ‘Large Bed Rooms, Two Bath Rooms and an Ample Dressing Room Adjacent to the "Master Cham- 
ber’, Together with Eleven Clothes Closets Comprise the Second Floor of the House of the Month. 
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Livable, Lovable, and Salable 


BY NORVAL O. HEXAMER* 


// E just love our new home!” Why do we 
so often hear that remark from a friend or 
acquaintance who has purchased a new 


home? What is there about the new home that makes 
it so much more to be desired than the one just left? 
ls it the new neighborhood or environment; is it the 
exterior appearance or is it just the newness which 
makes the appeal? There is something rather alluring 
about the smell of fresh paint and varnish and new 
wood and the very cleanness of the place, but this all 
wears off in a short time and more than this is required 
to hold our affection. 

There is also some interest and appeal in the exterior 
appearance for the builders of today have spent a lot 
of time and thought in dressing up the old square house 
with dormers, gables and long sweeping cornices, until 
they have developed a very attractive type of architec- 
ture without having sacrificed any of the interior ar- 
rangement which has proven so practical. But it takes 
more than the exterior appearance to make us love the 
new home. You may not have taken time to consider 
or analyze this question but to you as a builder it is 
of vital importance. 

We are perhaps safe in assuming that the real reason 
must lie in something which has taken place under the 
roof. Something that has made the home more livable 
and it is probably not any one thing but rather a combi- 
nation of the many little improvements which architects 
and builders have developed and added year after year. 

A home becomes lovable as it becomes livable and so 
we no longer have the old unused front parlor with its 
musty odor and stiff uncomfortable furniture nor do 
we have the old attic with its store of broken furniture, 
pictures, and countless other articles and heirlooms. 
Nowadays we want to use the entire house for more 
practical purposes and the attic has been made over 
into a third floor sleeping or play room; and what a 
comfortable place it has become! In other spaces and 
corners we have put cupboards, shelves and storage 
cabinets, clothes chutes, built-in ironing boards and 
whatnot, and all for just one purpose—to make the 
home more livable. 

Year after year we have watched the changes and 
additions until it seems that we must soon have reached 
perfection but we are not yet done. This is the process 
of evolution and it continues day by day. Science is 
constantly bringing us changes and improvements and 
with the many new labor saving devices and household 
appliances we are rapidly approaching the time when 
every part of the home will be livable, useful, and 
attractive. 


Basement Opportunities 


The old parlor has been eliminated, the attic has been 
claimed for a more useful purpose and now, you ask, 
what is there left for us to do? Let us take a look 
at the basement. Once it was just a hole in the earth 
under the house and used for the storage of fruits and 





*Manager, Steel Ceiling Division, The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 





vegetables and accessible only from the outside. Then 
it became the place for our heating plant and fuel and 
about the same time we made the discovery that it was 
a good location for the laundry. We have since found 
that it is a convenient place for the family car but 
while it is all of this it is much more. Without losing 
any of its value as a laundry, garage, or furnace room 
it can, at very small cost, be made much more attractive 
and useful for other purposes. 


Dry Basement Floors 


We have long followed the custom of putting in good, 
well drained, cement floors, and the foundation of the 
house has provided very acceptable walls, but for some 
unexplainable reason we invariably leave the first floor 
joists exposed; and that is where we make our first 
and biggest mistake. When we wanted to reclaim the 
attic we started by covering the exposed roof rafters, 
and now with the basement it is much the same process 
but with different materials. With the heating plant 
located here we want something more fire resistive and 
permanent than ordinary plaster or wallboard and so 
we turn to steel ceiling as being an ideal finish. It is 
much lighter than lath and plaster and this is a decided 
advantage. Steel ceilings can be nailed directly to the 
joists without lessening the head room; and once in- 
stalled and painted a steel ceiling transforms the base- 
ment into a place of attractiveness and greater useful- 
ness. 


Steel Ceilings for Basements 


Steel ceilings have long been used to replace cracked 
or dangerous plaster ceilings in kitchens, dining rooms, 
and in fact every part of the home; but here is an 
opportunity for the builder to use them in the new 
and more modern home and to take the last step toward 
removing the unsightly appearance of exposed joists. 
There is at once a very noticeable improvement in the 
lighting of the basement for the painted steel ceiling 
reflects the light rays instead of absorbing them as do 
the usual wood members. 

With this improvement the basement has now taken 
on a new dignity and has become a place which, as 
time goes on, the owner finds almost indispensable. 
The cement floor is either painted or an inexpensive 
floor covering is used to brighten up the place. Dis- 
carded furniture is repaired and painted and again 
takes its place among the furnishings of the home. 
Another room has been added which is equally com- 
fortable in winter and summer and we find ourselves 
wondering why we had not thought of doing this be- 
fore or why our sheet metal contractor or furnace man 
had failed to suggest it for it is in his line of work. 

Not any single improvement in recent vears has con- 
tributed more to the usefulness and pleasure of the 
entire family and one can readily appreciate why a 
home thus equipped would be more livable, more lov- 
able, and certainly more salable. 
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It ls Recommended That an Air Space at Least One 
Inch Be Provided Between Facing and Backing. 


NE of the largest present day demands for cin- 

der concrete masonry is as a backing for stone, 

brick, terra cotta, stucco and other facing ma- 
terials. This occasions no surprise since the cinder unit 
has all the desired qualities of good masonry. It meets 
the requirements for strength, permanence and fire re- 
sistance, it is a barrier to dampness—and, in addition, 
this cellular concrete builds insulation into the wall. 

High quality in a material will not compensate for 
poor methods in its use, however. That is to say, the 
many desirable qualities of cinder units as a backing 
material can only be fully realized when proper con- 
struction principles are followed. Likewise, satisfactory 
jobs will result only when the facing material, as well as 
the backing materials, are properly constructed. Con- 
sidering cinder units as used in the backing of stone, 
a great majority of jobs are eminently satisfactory. 
Troublesome jobs, when they occur, almost invariably 
can be traced to poor workmanship or faulty construc- 
tion methods. 

Discoloration and appearance of efflorescence on the 
stone facing occasionally causes unsatisfactory jobs. 
This has rarely anything to do with the backing ma- 
terial; as practically everyone has observed, such in- 
stances may occur regardless of whether the backing is 
brick, clay tile or concrete masonry. 

When discoloration is found it is usually due to the 
presence of impurities in the wall material which are 
leeched out and carried to the surface by moisture. 
Efflorescence is a deposit of white crystalline substance 
on the facing. It is caused by the passage of water 
carrying the soluble salts dissolved from some con- 
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CINDER UNITS JA 


Details of Limestone Veneer 


stituent of the material; upon evaporation of the water 
from the surface the salts are deposited. 

Obviously, before efflorescence and discoloration can 
occur it is first necessary for moisture to pass into or 
through the facing material. To prevent this it is only 
necessary to prevent the entrance of water into the wall. 
This requires, first, that a high quality facing material 
be used that is itself impervious, second, that the facing 
material be laid up so that water will not go through 
the joints, and third, that adequate flashing be used at 
joinings, under projecting members and all horizontal 
surfaces over which water flows or on which it is liable 
to collect. It is also important to properly protect the 
masonry during construction. 

High quality products are assured by using only those 
of known standard quality. In case of such well-known 
natural stone as Indiana limestone full data are avail- 
able. When local stone is used, it is well to check its 
past history to see how well it has served similar pur- 
poses. Cast stone of excellent quality is being produced. 
It should meet the specification approved by the Cast 
Stone Institute which contains the following statement : 

“All cast stone used . . . shall have a compres- 
sion strength of at least 5000 lbs. per sq. in. and 
an absorption of not more than 7 per cent when 
tested in accordance with the American Concrete 
Institute Tentative Specifications for Cast Stone.” 

Insistence upon the use of cast stone conforming with 
this specification insures a high quality product and 
eliminates one of the common causes of troublesome 
jobs. 

Such organizations as the American Concrete Insti- 
tute, the Building Code Committee of the United States 
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Cross Sections of Two Walls 

of Stone and Cinder Units. 

Detail to left shows through- 

stone used to tie the wall to- 

gether; detail to right shows 
use of metal ties. 
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S}TAS BACKING FOR STONE 








Over Cinder Block Back-up 


Department of Commerce, the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, and the Building Officials Conference have devel- 
ined standard specifications for concrete mansonry units. 
(he use of materials meeting these requirements, the 
provisions of which are essentially the same as those of 
the specifications of National Building Units Corpora- 
tion, guarantees high quality cinder units that are re- 
liable. 

In the construction of walls of stone backed with 
‘inder units, there are two principles to observe: 

First, that the cinder units be laid without continuous 
‘ross mortar joints; and, second, that at no point should 
the facing be continuous through the wall. 

Stone facings are commonly bonded to the backing 
wall by means of metal ties or bonding stone. An air 
space, approximately one inch wide, is usually provided 
between the backing and facing. Accompanying draw- 
ings and photographs illustrate construction practice. 
(he air space serves as a barrier, preventing any mois- 
‘ure, which may penetrate the face, from entering the 
back, or which might possibly leech soluble salts from 
the latter and cause discoloration. Further, the ait 
space adds to the insulative value of the wall. Numer- 
ous jobs have been built where no air space has been 
provided between the cinder unit backing and the stone 
facing. So far as is known, these jobs have proved 
to be entirely satisfactory. Best practice, however, is 
to provide air space. 

The non-continuous cross mortar joints commonly 
used in laying cinder unit walls prevent moisture, which 
may get through the facing, from passing through the 
joints to the plaster on the interior. Due to the cellular 





Four-Inch Limestone Veneer Tied to Cinder Block 
Backing with Metal Ties. 


structure of cinder concrete, the capillary attraction of 
this material is low, so that moisture is not drawn 
through the unit itself. 

Since the stone facing is a part of the wall which 
must withstand weathering, and is the first line of 
defense against moisture penetration, sound construction 
principles and good workmanship are even more import- 
ant here than in the backing wall. Reference is made 
to the recently published specification of the Cast Stone 
Institute. 

Selecting the proper material for facing and backing, 
and carefully following the specifications here men- 
tioned, will result in jobs of lasting satisfaction. 


Indiana Limestone Backed with Straub Cinder Units Forms a Wall of Permanent Beauty for St. Paul's 
Cathedral Presbytery, Pittsburgh, Pa. Carlton Strong, Architect; Dusquesnme Construction Co., Builders. 
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Type A. Station 
Independent O 
& Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


tor Gas and Greasing Service 


HE movement goes on apace for bigger and better 

gasoline, oil and greasing emporiums to serve the 

motoring public. They dot the highways and 
pre-empt the choicest corners in all of our cities. Some 
are crude and awkward in appearance, some are garish 
and gaudy, while some show real taste and beauty in 
design. As a field of activity for architects and builders, 
the service station is present with us in a big Way. 

In general, there are two classes of filling stations; 
those owned and operated by the big refining companies 
and other chains, and those owned and operated inde- 
pendently. The former are apt to be of a standard 
pattern and are constructed by regular company con- 
struction crews. The latter, the independent stations, 
otfer perhaps a better opportunity for outside architects 
and builders. But in both of these classes of stations, 
the company chains and the independents, there is a 


DEPENDENT Olt. s GAS COMPANS 


apne 





strong tendency toward better design. With the growth 
of the complete greasing business, as well as the addi 
tion of tire retailing with tire service, brake service, etc. 
these service stations are being enlarged to accommodate 
one or several pits or lift racks completely under cover. 
Important items of equipment needed for these pres- 
ent day automobile service stations are gas and oil tanks 
and pumps, air compressor, lifting racks, and wide 
garage-type doors, usually of the upward-acting sort. 
Structures owned by some of the larger companies 
1ave been standardized in the best architectural tradi- 
tions. For exz a a station recently erected in 
Williamsburg, Va., was of the Colonial period, one of 
three types in use "by the company responsible for it. 
It accorded with the general appearance of the sur- 
rounding buildings and pleased the inhabitants. The 
West has been notable for its attractive motor service 


The Type B Station is 

Similar Design and Laymit 
as to Office, but a 
Smaller Service 
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tations. California pioneered the way and_ proved 
iat good design in retail establishments is good busi- 
The Southwest followed not far behind and 
ome of our best examples of gas filling stations now 
ome, appropriately enough, from the petroleum pro- 
ucing region of Tulsa, Okla. 

We are indebted to the Independent Oil and Gas 
ompany of Tulsa for the designs shown here. 

The gasoline and oil refiners have little control over 
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Plans Prepared by the Architectural Staff of the 
Independent Oil and Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


the wayside stations of the independent deal- 
ers. Nevertheless, these are being improved 
to a degree by the force of competition and 
also by the efforts of the Wayside Stand Com- 
mittee which has conducted several competi- 
tions in wayside stand design under the 
auspices of the Art Centre of New York City. 


In the carefully planned and well con- 
structed establishments, servicing is all- 
important. It was not so very long ago that mo- 


torists had to pay for distilled water for batteries. It 
was even customary to tip the pump man for filling the 
radiator with plain water. Now the motorist gets free 
air, free water, free crank case service. Auto lifts are 
installed in the new enclosed structures so that, what- 
ever the time of year, servicing may be carried on. This 
is part of the policy of building up an all-year round 
neighborhood business. 
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Eighteen Men Moveld- 


NE of the most interesting engi- 
neering feats in recent years in the 
middle west was the moving of the 

eight story general office building of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company in Indian 
apolis to make way for a new $1,500,000 
structure. 

This building, 100 feet high and weighing 
22,000,000 pounds was moved 52 feet to 
the South, turned around and moved half a 
square West without the interruption of a 
single activity on the part of 600 “hello 
girls,” clerks and other employes of the 
telephone company. 

Zusiness went on as usual during the 
move. Elevators ran; gas, steam heat, 
water, electric power and sewage facilities 
were maintained by flexible connections and 
long distance telephone circuits, 500 ot 
them, operated normally. Seven submarine 
type cables were spliced to all telephone 
lines entering the building. Each of the 
cables contained more than 200 feet of 
slack, enough to allow for the move mad 
by the building. 

Believe it or not but the engineers figured 


One of the Eighteen Modern Sampson 
and His Lateral Ratchet Screw Jack Wh 
Moved the 22,000,000-Pound Building. 
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vele-Story Building 


everything out so accurately that eighteen 
men did the actual pushing of the building 
to its new location. They operated eighteen 
lateral ratchet screw jacks which shoved 
the 11,000-ton mass of steel and brick along 
at a rate of 15 inches an hour. 

First a concrete mat was laid at the base- 
ment level over the entire area over which 
the building was to be moved. Over this 
were placed six by eight inch fir timbers. 
On top of the timbers steel railroad rails 
were laid about four inches apart. 

[-beams were riveted to the fifty-nine 
steel columns supporting the building to 
carry the load of the columns to some 4,000 
rollers. The columns were tied together 
with I-beams or latticed trusses and diagon- 
ally braced to prevent the columns from 
shifting positions in relation to each other 
during the move. About 500 tons of struc- 
tural steel were necessary for reinforcement. 

To each of the steel columns were riveted 
steel shoes under which were placed the roll- 
ers which rolled the building on the steel 
rails. The John P. Eichleay Jr., Company 
of Pittsburgh did the work. 


The Eighteen Men Who Shoved the Big 
Indiana Bell Telephone Building to Its New 
Location and the Lateral Jacks They Used. 
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Power Equipment Cuts Costs 


And Enables the Enterprising Builder to Create 
Profitable Business Under Present Conditions 


HE problem of cutting costs receives scant attention in 

flush times. With business booming, credit easy, and 

the general price level rising, the production problem 
appears to be of first importance. It is easy enough then to 
adjust prices to show a satisfactory profit. But it is an 
entirely different story in times like the present. 

It is when business 
falls off, credit tight- 
ens up, and the price 
level takes a down- 
ward trend, that we 
get a true appreciation 
of the importance of 
cost reduction. Then, 
it is only by cutting 
costs to the minimum 
that it is possible to 
show a profit at all. 
At such a time, the 
organization with the 
lowest costs has a dis- 
tinct advantage, too, 
in getting what busi- 
ness there is to be had. 

For the contractor or 
builder, power equip- 
ment is the answer to the low cost—fair profit problem. In 
all parts of the country wide-awake builders are utilizing 
power equipment to get business and make it pay. The 
builder who maintains his own shop often installs wood- 





Practically Any Woodworking 

Operation Can Be Handled 

on This Machine Right in the 
Builder's Own Shop. 


working equipment of the type illustrated. This is a versatile 
sort of machine which offers great possibilities. 


A Complete Woodworker 

Such a machine is equipped with a saw table for ripping 
and cross-cutting; a lathe for every type of wood turning; a 
shaper for mouldings, trim, and cabinet work; a speed spindle 
for disc sanding, grinding, and polishing; a jointer; a mor- 
tiser, and a band saw which folds 
out of the way when not in use. All 
this is combined in one practical 
machine of ability proved in actual 
production work. 

With this machine installed, the 
builder has at his disposal what is 
practically a complete planing mill 
equipment. When building is slack 
he can turn out built-ins of all sorts, 
screens, porch enclosures, lawn fur- 
niture and many other items which 
regular 
When building is more 


are readily salable to his 
customers. 
active the machine will cut the cost 
of turning out every piece of wood 
work used on the building job. 


Electric Concrete Surfacer 
Not all the power equipment 1s 
confined to the woodworking lines. 
There are any number of tools and 
which are available for 
One of these, which 
greatly reduces the labor, and con- 


machines 
concrete work. 





Just As the Electric Saw Has Replaced 

the Hand Saw, So the 

is Replacing the Hand Plane for Fitting 
Doors. 





Much Tedious Labor Formerly Used in 
Smoothing Concrete Is Saved When 
An Electric Surfacer Is Employed. 


sequently the cost, of finishing concrete, is an electric con 
crete surfacer. 

This tool is especially useful in the construction of concrete 
columns walls. It is difficult to keep these surfaces 
reasonably smooth due not only to irregularities in the sur- 
face of form lumber, but also to the edges of the lumber. 
Since concrete used in such construction must be compara- 
tively soft when placed, all these irregularities show on the 
surface after it has set. 

In many instances, where the work is not too extensive, 
the surfaces can be trued by hand. This method, however, is 
slow, tedious and costly. Even on small jobs it may be quite 
a task and the labor cost may amount to a considerable 
figure. Much of the labor and expense can be saved with this 
electric surfacer. 

A finishing stone is attached to an electric motor designed 
for the purpose. No flexible shaft is necessary and the sur- 
facer is a compact, hand tool which is connected with the 
light or power circuit by a cord and plug. Surfaces can be 
finished quickly and easily with this tool, ready for whatever 
finishing coat may be desired. 


and 


An Electric Door Plane 
There are other power tools, too, which can be 
effectively in keeping down costs so as to show a profit on 
Electric hand saws have long since demonstrated 
superiority over the old fashioned 
Now electric planes are 
coming to the front. The illustra- 
tion shows an electric door plane 
which is light, fast and accurate, 
and adjustable to any door job. 
Fitting doors has always been a 
considerable item of expense, but 
with this plane the expense 1s 
greatly reduced by speeding up the 
work. It does not tire the workman 
so his production and the quality 0! 
his work do not fall off toward the 
end of the day. It leaves a uniformly 
smooth finished surface which does 
not require scraping or sanding. It 
can also be used for fitting sash and 
tgansoms. 


used 
the job. 


hand saw. 


For Cheaper Grading 
When a new development is b« 
ing opened up there is usually a 
great deal of grading and leveling 
work to be done. By far the cheap 
est and quickest way to handle it 


Electric Plane 
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This New Type of Scraper, Used with a 
Tractor Does Economical Grading on 
New Developments. 


is with a scraper and tractor. For this purpose a new 
scraper, with hydraulic control, has recently been developed. 
The hydraulic control gives the operator the ability to in- 
stantly control and vary the cutting depth. 

A narrower and deeper bowl than ordinary is another fea- 
ture of this equipment, which makes for easier loading and 
permits hauling larger capacities with the same power unit, 
effecting a saving in cost of work. It also makes it possibile 
to rotate the bowl backward, after loading, to carry its 
weight on the carrying runners than to drag it. It permits 
spreading of the contents of the bowl in instantly variable 
depths, or dumping the load in one pile. The scraper can 
also be backed up if desired. 


Router Tilting Base 

Manufacturers of equipment are constantly improving their 
products to give better, more economical service so that it 
pays the contractor or builder to keep posted on the latest 
developments in power tools. One of the ones 
router tilting base which allows the motor to be tilted to an 
angle of 45 degrees. 

This base permits the cutting of bevels and under-cutting 
with standard bits and eliminates expensive special bits. The 
tilting feature also allows a much smaller diameter bit to be 
used, which means less strain on the machine, longer bit life, 


new is a 





A Tilting Base for the Router Increases Its 
Efficiency and at the Same Time, Reduces 
the Cost of Operation. 
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and a safe bit to use. The router which fits this base has 
plenty of power and has proved its quality in actual service. 


Parquette Floor Groover 
Among other power tools which are available to the con- 


tractor is a floor groover which simplifies the work of the 
flooring contractor. It is so designed that it is possible, after 
part of the floor has been laid, to cut a groove into the side 
or ends of the flooring to receive a key or spline, permitting 
another section to be fastened to it. 

It has always been a problem to get close enough to the 
floor to cut such a groove properly. This groover enables 
the operator to cut to any desired depth or width. It is 
guided from the floor surface being cut and gives a perfect 
cut. The speed of cutting depends on the operator but is 
from three to four times as fast as hand grooving. 


A New Six-Wheel Truck 

No discussion of power equipment for builders is complete 
without reference to 
motor trucks. The 
truck is essential to 
the business of every 
contractor and builder 
these days and, if prop- 
erly selected for the 
work it is expected to 
do, there is no ques- 
tion about its cost sav- 
ing value. 

One of the more re- 
cent developments in 
the truck field which 
is of special interest to 
contractors and build- 
ers is anew, low-priced, 
six-wheel, six-brake 
truck which is designed 
to provide a 3-ton 
the cost 





Grooving Flooring After It Is 

Laid Can Be Done Speedily 

and Accurately with This 
Power Tool. 


capacity at 
and operating expense 
of a 1%-ton truck. 
Greater riding comfort as well as increased life due to 
reduced road shocks, have been obtained in this truck by 
means of a flexible construction, which allows the individual 
wheels on either side, or both wheels on either side to move 
up and down independently. The rear wheels are mounted 
on two pairs of rear springs, one pair on each side, and the 
design provides correct weight distribution on all six wheels. 
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One of the New Truck Models, Designed to 
Give 3-Ton Capacity at the Cost and Operating 
Expense of a |!/>-Ton Model. 


The use of hydraulic brakes on all six wheels assures the 
greatest driving safety and increased tire mileage is secured 
by the constant and even distribution of weight, and the 
independent adjustment of each wheel to uneven road surface. 

This truck is produced with either a four or a six cylinder 
engine developing 48 and 60 H.P. respectively. It is offered 
in four different wheelbases, the four cylinder in 140% and 
164%4-inch, and the six cylinder in 14434 and 16834-inch, 
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. Scatfolds 


How the other fellow does it ts 
shown in these camera shots from 
near and far. The editor will wel- 
come construction photographs 
from readers of American Builder 
and Building Age and will pay $3 
for every one published. 


POINTERS' SCAFFOLD as rigged 

up by J. E. Sheule, Brookline, Pa. 

Method of fastening supports inside 
is shown at left below. 


ERECTING HORSES on job at Pelham, N. Y., by An- 
thony Smith; note pin anchors. In insert—notched piece 
used for scaffold support by S. T. Briggs, Essex, Md. 


HIGH HORSES (right) employed by Oscar Moody, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., in putting on siding; note use of strips to hold 
paper out of way. 


INTERIOR SUPPORTS (below) for point- 
ers’ scaffold as used by J. E. Sheule. Ex 


terior at right above. 
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On the Job 
WITH 


BUILDERS 


SCAFFOLD BRACKET used by Contractors 
Semple and Clark of Boston on building at 
Watertown. 


HEAVY SUPPORT for high scaf- 

fold (right) as used by C. A. Gol- 

den, Manchester, N. H., in first 
floor construction. 


DOUBLE DECK scaffold erected by F. D. 
Heath in applying stucco coat on house un- 
der construction at Denver, Colo. 


DOUBLE SCAFFOLDING all 
around house; Robert Graynor, 


Pittsburgh, builder. 
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How NOT to Frame a Roof 


By L. PERTH 


OT long ago the writer had an opportunity to 
watch a group of carpenters putting up a roof 
over a brick building. 

It did not appear as though the work should have 
offered any difficulties to the veteran carpenters who 
were about to tackle the job; for it was a plain rectangu- 
lar building and called for a common hip roof. How- 
ever, judging by their actions, it seemed that the men 
were not sure of themselves and were not certain as to 
how to approach the job. 

The man who was in charge of the work had walked 
around the building, climbed on top of it, examined the 
lumber that was to be used for the work and finally 
held a consultation with his men as to how to proceed 
with the operations. 

One of the men produced a steel square. They all 
looked at the numerous tables and graduations on both 
faces of the instrument, which were prepared to facili 
tate the solution of many problems confronting the 
carpenter in his daily work and expressly intended for 
roof framing; but no one seemed to know how to use 
them. 

The foreman disgustedly made the remark that any 
good carpenter ought to be able to frame a roof with- 
out a steel square and ordered his men on top of the 
building to follow his instructions. What followed was 
very amusing,—except that it was sad to the fellow who 
paid the bill! 

A board about six inches wide was placed on the 
center line of the building, and on it the height of the 
proposed roof was marked as shown in Fig. 1. Now 
that the height of the roof was established, all that 
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remained to be done was to cut the rafters so that they 
fit snugly against each other and also against the sur- 
faces that are to be framed; and here is where the real 
fun began. 

A piece of 2 by 4 of considerable length was hoisted 
up and set against the vertical board at the level where 
the height of the roof was marked. The lower end of 
the rafter was resting on the edge of the plate as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

While the two men were holding the rafter rigid at 
both ends the foreman marked what he thought should 
be the plumb cut and then proceeded to the lower end 
and marked the bottom cut. Since the roof called for 
a 10 inch tail, this was properly measured off from the 
edge of the plate; and the rafter was pronounced ready 
to be cut. 

“If you can cut one you can cut them all,” said the 
head man with a devilish twinkle in his eyes. “It’s easy 
if you know how,” he concluded and ordered the rafter 
to be taken down, cut as indicated and to be used as a 
pattern for the rest of the common rafters. 

However, after a dozen pieces were cut the men were 
called to a halt. “Wait a minute, boys, I am sure we 
measured them right; but let’s put a couple of them up 
and see how they look.” The roof did not call for a 
ridge board, therefore the upper ends of the rafters 
were to butt against each other. 

When a pair of rafters were set up the foreman and 
his men discovered that there is a whole lot more to roof 
framing than they thought there was; for the rafters 
appeared as shown in Fig. 3. 

The surfaces along the lines AA instead of bearing 
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against each other formed a wide gap at the bottom, 
tapering to the top. There was only one point of 
contact at D. 

The same condition occurred at the roof plates. 
Neither horizontal surfaces CC nor vertical surfaces 
BB of the heel cut did fit the plates. There also was 
mly one point of contact at “E” and two gaps where the 
heel was supposed to hug the plates snugly. 

The situation was rather perplexing. It was evident 
that the rafters could be framed in this manner, since 
the gap at the top did not permit the nailing of the 
rafters together, and the openings at the heel weakened 
the roof considerably and a slight pressure might break 
the tail end off. 

\n attempt was made to make the horizontal sur- 
aces CC bear against the plates to provide partial sta- 
jility at the base of the roof even though the vertical 
urfaces of the top cut did not bear snugly against 
ich other. 

When the rafters were nailed at the bottom they ap 
eared as shown in Fig. 4. 

Someone suggested to set the rafters up in such a 
ianner as to make the vertical surfaces BB of the heel 

it come as close to the plates as possible; that perhaps 
vould make the vertical faces of the top cuts of the raf- 
ers come together. This was done but the condition 
as not remedied since the rafters did come together 
ily at point F, and the ridge had a gap at the top as 
own in Fig. 5. 

The job was becoming rather complicated; but the 
vreman was determined to shape the rafters until they 
tted. “The bottom cut,” he said, “does not matter 
uch, it is the tops of the rafters that cause the trouble. 
et us cut them off until they meet.” 

Several slices were taken off the tops of the rafters 
ntil the vertical surfaces did meet. When this was 
complished the height of the roof was reduced by 
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one-third and there still at the seat of the 
rafters, 

It was too evident that the cut material could not be 
used, A pile of good lumber had to be thrown away, the 
men had wasted their time for several hours and the 
job was not yet begun. 


~ 


was a gap 


The Correct and Easy Way 

These men did not realize that they were tinkering 
with problems in trigonometry, that a roof is composed 
of triangles and that framing a roof means to know 
something about the solution of triangles, i.e., one must 
have the ability to determine the length of sides, the 
slopes and angles that form the shape of the roof. Car- 
penters are not expected to be mathematicians; and, if 
they were, it would not be practical to do calculations 
on the job. ° 

Therefore to assist the carpenter in solving his mathe- 
matical problems the steel square was perfected. This 
instrument, the construction of which is based on the 
principle of right triangles, may be truly defined as “‘car- 
penter’s trigonometry”; and in the hands of one who ts 
conversant with its use becomes a simple calculating 
device of the most wonderful capacity. 

In timber construction of every description the steel 
square is the carpenter’s best assistant ; but it is in bridge 
and trestle work, and particularly in roof framing, that 
its use becomes most indispensable; for it contains 
valuable tables and scales that make roof construction 
simple. 

These tables, carefully prepared by experienced 
mathematicians, give at a glance the exact lengths of 
the various roof members and also the top and bottom 
cuts as well as side or cheek cuts for all common, hip or 
valley and jack rafters. And if the men on this job had 
been capable of using the steel square they would have 
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and thus have saved themselves a lot of time, labor, 
material and unnecessary grief. 

The problem facing the men could be stated like this: 
“Cut a common rafter for a roof 20’-0” wide and of 
one-third pitch. 10” tail. No ridge board. 

Solution: From the tables on the steel square obtain 
the length of the rafter which is 12’-0%”. For top cut 
use 12 inches on the body and 8 inches on tongue. Mark 
along the tongue. For bottom cut use same figures. 
Mark along body. See Fig. 6. 

Let us analyze how the various values are obtained 
from the tables on the steel square and how this instru 
ment is actually applied on the job. 

First we will illustrate our statement that roof fram- 
ing implies the solution of triangles. By referring to 
the diagram in Fig. 7 it will be noted that the building 
is 20 feet wide and the roof is of one-third pitch which 
makes the total rise of the roof equal 6’-8”. The 
rafters form the large triangle ABD, its base being AD 
or a line drawn in the plane of the top of the plates. 

The center line of the building, GH, divides the large 
triangle into two smaller ones, ABC and DBC. These 
triangles are equal to each other and since the center 
line of the building is at right angles to the plane of the 
plates these two are right angles for their hypotenuse 
the common rafters. 

Now our problem may be formulated like this: 

In a right triangle ABC two sides, AC and BC, are 
known. Find the length of the hypotenuse AB. Since 
the hypotenuse represents the common rafter it is the 
length of this member that we want to establish. 

The consecutive steps taken in the solution of this 
problem are clearly illustrated in the diagram and rep- 
resent the usual method employed by the architect or his 
draftsmen in dealing with problems of this nature. 

It is evident that this process while being absolutely 
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approached the work in the simple manner shown below 
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use on the construction job. We will show how the 
steel square does the work. 

The problem as previously formulated was to cut a 
common rafter for a roof having a one-third pitch, the 
run of the rafter being 10 feet. See Figs. 8 and 9. 

First the length of the rafter must be established by 
the following rule: 

On the outer edge of the blade locate the figure indi- 
cating the run. The length of the rafter will be found 
under this figure by following the line of the correspond- 
ing pitch. These are trigonometrical values calculated 
for triangles having the same base but different altitudes. 

Refer to diagram in Fig. 9. Under 10, which repre- 
sents the run, there is a column of figures giving the 
lengths of rafters for various pitches. Since the roof 
in our case is of one-third pitch we follow the third line 
in the tables and find the length of the rafter being 
expressed as 12-0-3 which means: 12 feet 0 inches and 
3/12 of an inch, or 12’-0'%4”. This is the “actual length” 
of the rafter and does not include the tail or lookout 
which usually is added to the length after same has been 
established. 

The diagram in Fig. 10 shows step by step how the 
instrument is actually applied on the job. 

Procure a timber of sufficient length and snap:a center 
line on it. Proceed from the bottom by laying off the 
10” tail. From this point measure off the distance 
12’-0'%4”"—the actual length of the rafter. All dimen- 
sions must be taken on the center line, 

Now for the cuts at the top and bottom. Since these 
are being governed by the pitch they are very easily 
obtained in the following way: 

A one-third pitch roof is one having 8 inches rise to 
each 12 inches run. To obtain the bottom or seat cut 
lay the square on the rafter so that the body will coin- 
cide with the lower end of the rafter. Take 12 inches 
on the body of the square and 8 inches on the tongue. 
Twelve inches on the body will give the horizontal 
cut. Mark along the body. 

‘or the top or plumb cut move the square so that the 
tongue coincides with the upper end of the rafter. Mark 
along the tongue of the square. 

Both cuts are obtained by applying the square so that 
the 12 inch mark on the body and the 8 inch mark on 
the tongue shall be at the edge of the stock. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that the members of 
a firmly constructed roof should fit snugly against each 
other. Rafters that are not properly shaped make a 
shaky roof and impair the stability of the structure. 

It also is well to remember that in these days of keen 
competition and high efficiency workmen are required 
to do the work right at the outset and no ‘“‘cut and try” 
methods could be tolerated. 

Therefore it is well worth while to obtain a good steel 
square and study this subject. This will not require 
much time, neither is it requisite to possess any special 
ability. The returns will be manifold as compared with 
your small investment. 
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ROoL-TOP DOOR 


...Gives More Operating 
Ease and Longer Service 


Metal... wood... both properly proportioned 
in a new and better type of garage door— 
effecting lightness where desired; strength 
where needed and a thoroughly balanced 
construction — assuring years of uninterrupted 
service and dependence, along with out-of-the- 
ordinary ease of operation. 


...And is there any wonder that Rol-Top is the 
only door in which this balance is found? With 
a background of thirty-five years of building 
doors, Kinnear engineers have secured an envied 
reputation for their feats in door design—and 
Rol-Top is their latest achievement. 


Steel reinforced—by steel ribs across door sec- 
tions—Rol-Top is made light and more rigid (by 
actual test) than a much heavier door. The single 
spring counterbalance is neat... safe...and 
gives a perfect tension on both sides of the door. 
These features, along with others, make Rol-Top 
worth your careful consideration— when in 
need of a convenient and efficient all-purpose 
service door. 


Write today for Rol-Top literature. Our engineering depart- 
ment will be pleased, without obligation, to give you the 
benefit of their thirty-five years’ rolling door experience in 
solving YOUR problems. 


35 Years Specialized Door Experience 
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Building Activities 


The Month's News of the Industry 


New Law Makes Building 


Business Stabilizer 
NACTMENT, at the 
E Congress, of the Wagner Bill 
for the advance planning and regula- 
tion of public construction has placed 
President of the 


last session 


in the hands of the 
United States a sure means of main- 
taining general business stability in 
the future, according to a 


officials of the 


statement 
from the Associated 
General Contractors of America, made 
at the opening session of its new ex- 
ecutive cabinet. 

With a 


public construction laid down in detail, 


six-year advance plan of 
as required by the new law, several 
billion dollars worth of business will 
be in reserve at all times to be thrown 
into the breach as needed, when busi- 
ness begins to lag. 

The theory of using the construc- 
tion industry as a balance wheel of 
business, to be accelerated in times of 
depression, has been generally ac- 
cepted for some time, but the available 
means for such acceleration has, in the 
past, been too slow to be effective. 
Under the six-year plan, however, a 
sagacious and well-advised executive, 
with the co-operation of Congress, will 
be able to apply the necessary stimu- 
lus before the slowing down of busi- 
ness is generally appreciated, according 
to A. P. Greensfelder, of St. Louis, 
Mo., President of the Associated Gen- 


eral Contractors. 
Small Mills Join S.P.A. 


AY the recent annual meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association, 
it was reported that 65 small sawmill 
operators had already been signed up 





for the special service which the as- 
sociation is extending to these small 
mills. Since these 65 mills normally 
ship more than 400 million feet of 
lumber a year, this is an important 
step toward the standardization of an 
important volume of southern pine 
production which has not, in the past, 
been standardized. 

A code of ethics, regulating the dis- 
tribution of lumber, was also adopted 
at the meeting. This code- provides 
that the retail lumber dealer is recog- 
nized as the proper distributor within 
his territory of all business done with 
departments of state and federal gov- 
ernments, shipyards, and large dock 
builders, railroads and large users of 
industrial lumber who buy regularly 
in carload lots not for purposes in 
connection with building construction, 


Coming Events 
May 11-14, 1931—National Fire Protec- 
tive Association, Annual, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & 


Millwork Association, Annual, 
Orlando. 

May 25-27, 1931—American Institute 
of Quantity Surveyors, Annual, 


Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

May 26-30, 1931—National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, Annual, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Aug. 10-15, 1931—United States Build- 

ing & Loan League, Annual, Belle- 

vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

13-16, 1931—I]luminating 
neering Society, Annual, William 

Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. Engi- 








Large Development 


Planned 


STRIKING feature of the $41,000,- 

000 Lake Pontchartrain project, 
which New Orleans, La., is pushing to- 
ward completion, is the selling of a pub- 
lic improvement to the public, at a profit 
to the city. While the reclamation of 
waste land is an old story, it is seldom 
that a project reaches the scope of the 
New Orleans enterprise. 

The plan presents an interesting chain 
of causes and effects. In the first place 
Lake Pontchartrain figures in the flood 
relief plan for the lower Mississippi 
River, as a diversion pond. For the pro- 
tection of the city, a seawall was neces- 
sary in carrying out this plan. With the 
seawall in place, much valuable land 
could be made from what was normally 
a swamp area. 

So, the City of New Orleans em- 
barked on the development of 1,900 
acres of exceedingly valuable residential 
property. The value of this property 
will more than repay the city for its 
expenditures. The primary feature in 
the development, the building of the sea- 
wall, erected at a cost of $2,000,000, is 
now practically completed. 


Will Make Preformed Cable 


HE American Chain Company, Inc., 

has announced that one of its sub- 
sidiaries, the American Cable Company, 
New York City, has concluded negotia- 
tions with the American Steel and Wire 
Company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, to manufac- 
ture preformed wire rope under a license 
agreement. 
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A.I.A. States Policy 

MOVEMENT to raise the stan- 
Fees of architecture throughout 
the country was launched at the annual 
convention of the American Institute 
of Architects, held at San Antonio, 
Tex., April 14-16. <A resolution was 
_adopted declaring that a policy of em- 
ploying private architects on the Fed- 
eral building program should be 
adopted for all municipal, state, and 
federal projects. 

The Institute bases its policy in this 
matter on the need for the highest 
standards of architecture in the con- 
struction of public buildings and the 
opinion that a national policy of en- 
couraging private business initiative is 
wise. It was stated that, outside of 
Washington, D. C., of 378 buildings 
to be erected in the United States, only 
40 buildings, in 18 states, have been 
designed by architects in private prac- 
tice, leaving the remaining. buildings 
in the office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury. 

The Institute claims that this policy 
does not provide the best architectural 
skill for the designing of these public 
buildings and that it is unwise and 
unfair treatment of the architectural 
profession. 

It was also proposed at the conven- 
tion, that the building and real estate 
interests of the country should join in 
a program of research, both local and 
national, to determine the quantity and 
quality of building needs of the coun- 
try, to guide the development of com- 
munities and to stabilize building and 
real estate activities, and achieve a 
greater business stability. 





° 
Sign Largest Contract 
ECISIVE commitment of the 
United States Government to the 

largest engineering construction con- 

tract which it has ever awarded was 
recently made when Secretary of the 

Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, signed 

the $49,000,000 agreement for the build- 

ing of the Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 

The Six Companies, Inc., to which the 

contract was awarded was represented 

by W. A. Bechtel, its vice-president. 

The Six Companies, ie: 
formed undertake the 
construction of this huge dam—is com- 
posed of the Utah Construction Co., 
Ogden, Utah; Kaiser & Bechtel Con- 
truction Co., San Francisco and Oak- 
land, Cal.; Morrison & Knudson Co., 
Boise, Idaho; J. F. Shea & Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Pacific Bridge Co., Port- 
Ore.; and McDonald & Kahn, 
San Francisco. 

Even before the actual signing of 
the contract work had been started 
and the contracting organization had 
expended more than a quarter of a 
million dollars on the project. 


was 
especially to 


land, 
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Here's 


a leakproof window frame you can set 


up in 6 minutes 


New Andersen Master Frame 
saves 34 hours labor time 
on average job 


Battie tell us they are setting up the 
new leakproof Andersen Master Frame in 
6 minutes. They figure they are saving 314 
hours labor time on the average house job. 


Andersen jamb lugs rest squarely on the 
header, which saves all blocking under the 
sills. Now a carpenter can cut all trim and 
fit all sash, at the bench, in one operation. 


Remember, too, Andersen has a new 
price range and two remarkable values in 
frames. One frame is of genuine White Pine, 
and one of clear Pondosa Pine. The impor- 
tant joints of the Pondosa frame are primed 
with special aluminum paint. Write us for 
a free demonstration of this new frame. 





< 





> 

> Have you seen the new ANDERSEN MASTER < 
p| WEATHERSTRIPS? A metal strip which cuts |\q 
r draft 86%; costs less than $1 per set 3 








THE ANDERSEN FRAME CORPORATION 
Bayport, Minnesota 
Represented by 4,000 Leading Jobbers and Dealers 
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No blocking 
necessary 


Jamb lugs rest J 


on header 
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S predicted earlier in the year, 
A residential building has definitely 
taken the lead in the trend toward 
normal conditions in the building field. 
While residential construction for the 
first quarter of 1931 
of 3.8 per cent in 


tracts aw arded, the 


showed a decline 
valuation of con 


loss concen 


was 
trated in January, before the new trend 
had under February 


gotten way 


showed a distinct gain over February 
of last vear and March held its own. 
On_ the floor 


showing is better, 


basis of space, the 


even with a gain 


of 2 per cent for the first quarter of 


1931 over the first quarter of 1930. 
Since construction costs have dropped 
to a definitely lower level, the floor 


space data probably reflects the com- 
parative construction volume more ac- 
curately than does the dollar valuation. 

In the 
residential construction is closely ap- 


large metropolitan centers 
proaching its normal percentage of the 
In the New York Area, 


accounted 


total volume. 
where residential building 
for only about one-third of the total 
building volume in 1930, it had reached 
the 58 per cent mark as early as Feb 
ruary of this year. 

Also in line with earlier predictions, 
the decline in non-residential building 
still continued, and there is little im- 
mediate prospect of an upturn. Total 
building for the quarter showed a de 
crease of 24 per cent from the same 
period of last year, the improvement 
in residential building not being great 
enough to offset the loss in° non-resi- 
dential construction, 

March, on the other hand, registered 
only 19 per total 
building, with a total volume of $505,- 
234,193. This total 


tween the various classes of construc 


a loss of cent in 


was divided be 


tion as follows: 
$209 258,623 
40,354,160 
22,682,110 
26,754.640 
14,347,410 
14,500,860 
4.674.340 
5,768,070 
166,893,980 


Residential Buildings 


Commercial Buildings.... 
Factories ....<. er 
Educational Buildings 

Hospitals and Institutions. 
Public 
Religious and Memorial 
Social and Recreational 


Public Works and Utilities 


Juildings 


Total Construction...... $505,234,193 
These figures show the total volume 
of contracts awarded, in the entire 
United 


AMERICAN BUILDER AND 


estimated by the 
Buitpinc AGE 


States, as 


hey were arrived at by taking the 
figures of contracts awarded in the 37 
of the Rocky 
as compiled by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 


them 


Mountains, 


states east 


poration, and adding to factors 
to provide for building in the 11 Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, 


+h 


and 


1 unreported proj- 


ne smaller and 


CURRENT CONSTRUCTION FIGURES 


ects not covered by the Dodge reports. 
In the 11 
ing volume is normally about 10 per 


western states, the build- 
cent of the volume for the rest of the 
For March, the 
building permits in 
compiled by S. W. Straus & Co., indi 
amounting to 12. per 


country. record of 


these states, as 
cates projects 
cent of the total for the other 37 states. 
With this as a basis 10 per cent has 
a conservative factor in 
\MERICAN 


been taken as 
arriving at the SUILDER AND 
BurILpInG AGE estimate 

The Dodge Corporation states that 
build 
ing, modernizing or repair contracts 
of less than $5,000. While these con- 


tracts are small, individually, they make 


its reports do not include any 


up a large proportion of the entire 


construction volume of the country. 


This is ordinarily estimated at 25 per 
cent of the total 
Much of 


rural communities, 


this smaller work i$ in the 
where building does 
not get under way as early in the 
as it does in the metropolitan 

The 
ditions which prevailed in most parts 
of the 
possible early progress in rural build 
that the 


close to its normal ratio. A fac 


spring 


centers favorable weather con 


country this year have made 


ing, however, so volume is 
now 
tor of 24 per cent, therefore, has been 
applied to the estimate to account for 
the smaller unreported work. Since 
practically all of the unreported work 
is home building, it has been classified 
Building in the 


as under Residential 


tabulation 
a 
Building and Loan Grows 
UILDING and 
have been growing at a rapid rate 
1920 the 
total resources of all building and loan 


loan associations 


during the last decade. In 


associations in the United States were 
$2,519,914,971. 
following, their gain in assets was over 


257 per 


During the ten years 


cent. The following table 
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shows the growth, by years, during 


this period: 


Number of Total Total 

Year Associations Membership Assets 
1920 8,633 4,962,916 $2,519,914,971 
1921 9,255 5,809,888 2,890,764,621 
1922 10,009 6,864,144 3,342,530,953 
1923 10,744 7,202,880 3,942,939,880 
1924 11,844 8,554,352 4,765,937,197 
1925 12,403 9,886,997 5,509,176,154 
1926 12,626 10,665,705 6,334,103,807 
1927 2,804 11,336,261 7,178,562,451 
1928 12,666 11,995,905 8,016,034,327 
1929 12,342 12,111,209 8,695,154,220 
1930* 12,000 12,200,000 9,050,000,000 


* Estimated. 


Build Dunbrik Plant 


HE organization of a new enter 

prise for the manufacture of Dun 
brik has recently been completed at 
Muskegon, Mich., by the Stonecraft 
Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
association with the P. J. Connell and 
other leading building supply dealers 
The 


ganization will be known as the Mus 


in western Michigan. new o1 
kegon Dunbrik Company. 

The construction of an up-to-date 
plant, with a capacity of 24,000 units 
Build 


ing plans, specially designed for the 


per day, is already under way. 


efficient production of this new build 
ing unit, are under the supervision of 
the engineering department of the W. 
EK, Dunn Mfg. Co., Holland, Mich 


wiceullaiiedlie 
Train Oil Burner Men 
EALIZING that a technically 
trained oil burner man is essential 
to each dealer's organization, the Silent 
Detroit, 
Mich., is now -conducting a school at 


Automatic Corporation, of 


its plant. This school offers a six-day 


course which embraces practically 


from theory ot 


combustion to installation and service 


everything ranging 


work in the field. It is open to mem 
bers of the various dealers’ organiza 
tions. 





. 


A Department of the Silent Automatic Oil Burner School 
Where Performance Tests of Various Types of Equipment 
Are Made. 
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Thermax positively will not 
support combustion. 
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NOW... 7or the first time in America 
a Really Fireprooting /nsu/ation Board 


Thermax—the fireproofing insulation—is a remarkably efficient and 
economical insulating board. It is not new. Originated in Europe, 
Thermax already has had twelve years of practical use in nearly 
every European country. Now it is being made in the United States 
in accordance with American building standards and specifications. 

Here at last is insulation p/us fireproofing. Thermax is a truly 
fireproofing insulation board. Made of treated wood and minerals it 





PROVABLE FACTS 


ABOUT THERMAX has lightness and structural strength. It is vermin proof, odorless, 
ne ne eee permanent and it gives adequate insulation in single thickness. 

insulation with fireproofing qualities Thermax has the thickness necessary to give real thermal insulation 
— —_" by any other insula- and provides fireproofing qualities not found in any other insulation 


board—yet the cost is moderate! 


~, Fireproofing: Thermax, tested Thermax is ideal for walls, partitions, ceilings and roof decks. It 


) test specifications of the American offers, in one product, insulation, fireproofing, sound-deadening and 
Society for Testing Materials, meets a perfect base for plaster. Thermax can be sawed and nailed like wood. 
the requirements for Class A fire- : : , : 
proof construction. Write for specification data and sample of material. Address 


) Structurally Strong: Ther- 


* max satisfies code requirements for 
self-supporting insulated roof-decks. 


, Sound-Deadening: Thermax 
-) 2” partitions transmit less than one- 
* fifth of one per cent of sound. 


Thermax Corporation, Dept. ‘‘A,” 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Thermax standard boards are 1”, 2” and 
3” thick, 20” wide and 64” long. Other 
lengths if specified in reasonable quantities. 
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Many Projects Started 


vance reins in the building 
news of the past month has been 
the large number of reports of large 
scale residential buildings operations 
undertaken in all parts of the country, 
and particularly in the large metro- 
politan centers which always take the 
lead in recovery from slack building 
pericds. 

been made by 


Arrangements have 


The Kew Construction 
build 60 one-family houses at Forest 
Hills, Island, N. Y. 
of the complete project is estimated to 
neighborhood of $350,000. 
Valley Stream, L. L, 
started on 100 addi 


Company, to 


Long The cost 
be in the 
At Gibson, 
work has been 
tional houses, by the Gibson Corpora 
tion. W. R. 


company, states that sales have been ac 


Gibson, president of the 


tive during recent weeks. 

Laurelton Homes, a development of 
English brick houses selling for $7,190, 
at Laurelton, 1.1, N.- Y..-sold 146 
homes in a_ period of eight weeks 
and the developers now have an ad- 
ditional 100 homes under construction. 

In Chicago, Albert J. 


scheduled work to start on the first 


Schorsch has 
unit of his English village develop 
ment which will provide 40 new 
homes to sell at $11,000 and $12,000 

Not all the work getting under way 
is of the residential type though this 


predominates. The building permit 
has recently been recorded for the 
$12,000,000,000' office building to be 


erected by the Marshall Field Estate, 
in Chicago’s Loop District. This will 
have a 43-story central unit with two 
22-story wings. 
Work will start shortly on the Ra 
New York, the great 
center which will 


dio City, in 
amusement 
three city blocks, and which was de- 
scribed in the April issue of AMERICAN 
BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE. 


cover 


Henry Mandel, who is now com 
pleting a $25,000,000 apartment devel 
opment in New York City, has started 
a new project of similar proportions 
to be known as Chelsea Corners. It 
will consist of a group of buildings 
of uniform architectural conception 
from 17 to 20 


already 


ranging story high. 
Construction has 
the first five buildings and the whol 
group is to be completed in 1932, at 
an approximate cost of $20,000,000. 


~_.--- 


Favor Uniform Codes 
ECOMMENDATIONS 


adoption of uniform building codes 


begun on 


for the 


in all municipalities with a population 
of more than 10,000, and for the re- 
vision of existing codes along uniform 
build- 


ings for insurance purposes, will be 


lines, with a reclassification of 





taken up by the executive board of 
Contractors 


the Associated General 
of America, at its spring meeting to 
be held in Washington, D.C., May 8 
and 9, 

ae 


To Combat Foreclosure 
"Racket" 


A COMMITTEE, headed by Henry 
G. Zander, has been appointed 
by the Chicago Real Estate Board to 
call a joint session of realtors, bank- 
ers, and attorneys, to formulate a plan 
to combat the present foreclosure 
“racket” which is a serious obstacle to 
reorganization of real estate financing 
on a sound basis which will facilitate 
new construction. The appointment of 
this committee was the direct result of 
a speech before the Chicago Real Es- 
tate Board in which Judge Feinberg 
criticized the banks for failure to re- 
finance small homes when mortgages 
came due and could not be paid, and 
a group of attorneys who force fore- 
closures under such circumstances. 

Judge Feinberg predicted that, if the 
real estate board, the bar association 
and the banking interests would co- 
operate, the present foreclosure epi- 
demic could be stopped within 30 to 
90 days. 

ae 


Revere Office Moved 


HE executive, general sales, and 

advertising departments of Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated are 
now located in the New York Central 
Bldg., 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
instead of at Rome, N. Y. The officers 
of the company who will now make 
New York their headquarters are C. 
Donald Dallas, president; George F. 
president and 


Stanton, vice general 


AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AG! 





sales manager; and J. A. Doucett, vice 
and assistant general sale 
manager. ‘The officers of the treasure: 
and the general accounting departmen 
will remain in Rome. 

onmmaililieaans 


Make Models of Soap 


apnea and Kuehl, landscap: 
architects and town planners, o 
Beverly Hills, Cal., adopted a method 
of making architectural and landscape 
models which suggests possibilities for 
builders and designers who are faced 
with the necessity of producing minia 
ture models conveniently and at rea 


president 


sonable cost. White soap is the 
medium used. Describing a house and 
grounds recently modeled in soap, 


Russell L. McKown said: 

“The house, which has about thirty- 
five rooms, was made entirely of the 
large size cakes of Ivory soap. Most 
ot the gardens were also carved out 
of this soap as were all of. the garden 
walls. We found the soap to be an 
excellent medium to work with and 
much better than clay. We are better 
able to carve small details of wall 
balustrades, steps and fountain details, 
than we could have done with clay. 

“Then we found that the soap would 
take color very readily and so were 
able to make the walls of the house the 
proper color, as well as the red tile 
roof, and the door and window open- 
ings. We also colored portions of 
the lawn where we had used soap to 
carve out the gardens and found it 
took the green very well. 

“In all we used about ten cakes of 
soap and were able to make one cake 
stick to the next by holding them both 
under warm water and then rubbing 
them together slightly. In some in- 
stances we used toothpicks for dowels.” 





In Making Models, McKown & Kuehl, Landscape Architects and 
Town Planners, Have Found That Cakes of Soap Are Easily 
Carved and Colored. 
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TIME PROVEN 
TESTED MATERIALS 


COMBINED 
TO MAKE 























Buwpers do not readily accept a new material, 
untried and untested in practical application and 
experience. Yet, builders are giving Bi-Flax an accept- 
ance as complete as it is instantaneous. 

Back of this remarkable acceptance of Bi-Flax are 
years of experimenting—of testing materials—of 
laboratory work. Bi-Flax was not offered to the build- 


ing industry until it represented 
the highest possible standard of 
eficiency. Today you see Bi-Flax 









‘is a new material, butonein which Th Only Materia 


three high quality time proven 
materials are combined to make a 
lew, more efficient insulating 
laster base combined into one 
nit for economical application. 


BI-FLAX 
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Flax-li-num insulation, used for more than twenty 
years when high insulating value is demanded—water- 
proof building paper, tested to hold water without 
leakage for fourteen days, and flat expanded painted 
metal lath, shown by analysis of all metal lath man- 
ufactured to have the greatest economical efficiency. 

Bi-Flax has created a new standard in insulating 
plaster base materials. It offers 
you an opportunity to build new 
quality and greater efficiency into 







your construction work. See and 





examine this new material—the 


| of Its Kind 
ea only one of its kind. 

Write for a sample today. Just 
address, Flax-li-num Insulating 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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List Twenty-five Biggest 
Cities 

CCORDING to the recent censis 

of the United States, there are 94 
cities of more than 100,000 population. 
The first twenty-five cities are listed be- 
low. Each has more than 300,000 inhab- 
itants, their grand total being over 25 
million, with a gain since 1920 of more 
than four million six hundred thousand, 
an average increase exceeding 22 per 
cent in the ten years. 

One of these first twenty-five cities, 
Los Angeles, Cal., shows nearly 114 per 
cent increase, while the last one in the 
list of twenty-five is Boston, Mass., 
with a little more than five per cent. 
gain. 

The statement following is self-ex- 
planatory. Cities of less than 300,000, 
but over 200,000 in the last census, are 
noted consecutively and placed following 
the first lot of twenty-five, without ref- 
erence to the 1920 census, nor percen- 
tage of gain. 


Our First Twenty-five Cities 


1930 1920 

New York, N. Y.....6,981,927 5,620,048 

(Brooklyn, 2,604,549) 
Ghicago; Til, ........ 3,375,329 2,701,705 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...1,946,430 1,823,779 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 1,573,985 993,678 
Los Angeles, Cal. ..1,233,561 576,673 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 900,430 796,841 
St. Louis, Mo: «sss 822,032 772,897 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 805,753 733,826 
Boston, Mass. ...... 787,271 748,060 
Pittsburen, Pa.* .....2 669,742 588,343 
San Francisco, Cal... 637,212 506,676 
Buttalo: N. Y......%: 573,070 506,775 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 572,557 457,147 
Washington, D. C.... 486,869 437,571 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 464,753 380,582 
New Orleans, La..... 455,792 387,219 
Cincinnati, O. ..... 449.331 401,247 
Newark: N. J. ..... 442,842 414524 
Kansas City, Mo..... 399,484 324,410 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 365,518 315,312 
Indianapolis, Ind. 364,073 314,194 
Rochester, N. Y..... 325,019 295,750 
Jersey City, N. J..... 315,642 298,103 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 307,808 234,891 
Portland, Ore. ...... 301,890 258,288 

MAINS. on suiewcce 25,576,320 20,888,539 
Cities Between 300,000 and 200,000 

1930 

MOUND, 2S a aisicie iste oicicia wren 290,803 
Fiouston, DMexas: ....<s6.5se 289,579 
Golumabus, (9. 5 ccscscccie. cic 289,056 
Denver 4Colo, <.0.2es ogee Se 287,644 
(Satan Meals wr, ddan keist 284,213 
ge | ae el 271,418 
UUs Ci 270,367 
Dallas, Texas «0.000.660... 260,397 
3irmingham, Ala. ........... 257,657 
San Antonio, Texas......... 254,562 
AO, Ce 253,653 
Providence, Re Toss iisciksicideec 252,386 











IMemohis, Tenn. . «52.0256... 252,049 
Mamaha GNOD: acc ensnneee oo 214,175 
Sorncuec, Ni Y.o.6 ssdicvece ns 207,007 
PAPO R Oi asides Selene kes 200,225 
—_—_—~<>__—_- 


Expect Tax Relief 

AX relief for home and property 
ti who have borne too large 
a proportion of the tax burden, is 
expected new income tax 
laws, and amendments to existing in- 
come tax laws, according to the Na- 
Association of Real Estate 

Such legislation is progress- 
ing favorably in 14 states at the present 
time, it is reported. 

Three states have already enacted 
income new laws or 
amendments favorable to realty have 
passed both the house and senate in 
six other states, and have passed the 
house in four states. New laws and 
have been defeated, so 
states, rejected by the 
senate in two states, and withdrawn 


through 


tional 
Boards. 


new tax laws, 


amendments 
far, in five 


in one state. 


a rt 
Will Sell Primed Siding 
NNOUNCEMENT has recently 
been made of the introduction of 
Meta-Kote, ready primed siding, by the 
Mauk Lumber Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
This siding is sold, ready-primed with a 
coat of aluminum paint which protects 
it against change in moisture content. 
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Back Issue Wanted 

HE New York Public Library is in 

need of a copy of the “Building 
Age” of June, 1919, in order to com- 
plete its file. Director E. H. Anderson, 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., New York 
City, would greatly appreciate receiv- 
ing a copy of this issue from some 
reader who no longer needs it and 
would be willing to donate it to the 
library. 





Merger Announced 
ARGENT & COMPANY has an- 
nounced a merger which has been 

completed between it and The Belle- 
ville Hardware and Lock Manufactur- 
ing Co.,-Limited, of Belleville, Ontario. 
The new company will be known as 
Belleville-Sargent and Company, Limi- 
ted, and will continue to occupy the 
premises and carry out the policies of 
the two companies. 


——<g—___ 


Launch Payment Plan 

HE Norge Corporation, of Detroit, 

Mich., a subsidiary of the Borg- 
Warner Corporation, has _ recently 
launched a nation-wide deferred pay- 
ment plan. This plan was adopted to aid 
the company’s distributors in giving the 
public an installment plan which relieves 
dealers of the responsibility of financing 
refrigerator sales. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of American Builder and Building Age, 
published monthly at Chicago, IIl., for April, 
1931. 


State of Illinois. S 
County of Cook. ) ~ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Bernard L. Johnson, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the editor of the American Builder 
and Building Age, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 3 

Publisher, American Builder Publishing 
Corp., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl.; 

Editor, Bernard L. Johnson, 105 West 
Adams St., Chicago, IIl.; ‘ 

Managing Editor, Joseph B. 
West Adams St., Chicago, IIl.; 

Business Manager, Robert H. Morris, 105 
West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) American Builder 
Publishing Corporation, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill., and Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Stockholders of 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock are: E. A 


Mason, 105 


Simmons, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y.; 
I. R. Simmons, 1625 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, 
Ce fee . n- 


derson, 246 


Lee, Hopatcong, N. J.; H. A 


Rugby Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 








E. G. Wright, 398 N. Walnut St., E. Orange, 
N. J.; S. O. Dunn, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill.; C. E. Dunn, 3500 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill.; B. L. Johnson, 105 West 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Radford, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; L. B. Sher- 
man, 375 Sheridan Rd., Winnetka, Ill.; Mae 
E. Howson, 105 West Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill.; F. H. Thompson, Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Spencer Trask & Company, 25 
Broad St., New York, N. Y.; Partners of 
Spencer Trask & Company are: E. M. Buck- 
ley, Acosta Nichols, Cecil Barret, J. Graham 
Parsons, C. Everett Bacon, William H. Bas- 
set, F. Malbone Blodget, Percival Gilbert, 
Harry S. Allen, Harry A. Minton, William 
Beckers, W. V. C. Ruxton, all of 25 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y.; Arthur H. Gilbert, 
308 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; S. Wallace 
Roe, 253 State St., Albany, N. Y.; William 
E. Stanwood, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass., 
John Nightingale, 50 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. ; 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holders appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, 18 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances an 
conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock an 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities an as so stated by him. ‘ 
oe BERNARD L. JOHNSON 

Sworn to and subscribed before me_ this 
25 ay of March, 1931. < 

ici HELEN E. PITMAN 


(My commission expires Feb. 3, 1932.) 
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Put this RU-BER-OID 
LDVERTISING to work 


















Trrovcu RU-BER-OID advertising, we are reminding mik 
lions of property owners of the economical way to re-roof. : i“ 4 *. 


By personal follow-up you can convert their roofing interest 
* RECTANGULAR STRIPS AND UNITS 


into profitable roofing jobs. ] 6 weights —6 prices —8 artistic colors —2 color 
blends —a wide choice providing multiple thick- 
Bad roofs keep no secrets. Their appearance provides a eae atin saspicntapdeis. hiniainein 
HEX-STRIP SHINGLES 
re-roofing list long before they go wrong. So make up your D4 weights—4 prices —8 beautiful colors —2 mix. 
tones. Butts cast heavy shadow lines. Fire-resistant. 
prospect list now. ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Your RU-BER-OID dealer will gladly supply you with 


3 weights —6 colors of permanent beauty — 4 color 
3 blends—3 styles—Hexagonal, Horizontal and 
Tapered American. Fireproof. 


samples of the full line of RU-BER-OID Asphalt and Asbestos 


Shingles—also selling helps that are colorful and convincing. The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 





All you have to do is to hand the RU-BER-OID dealer your Seles Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS 
. . P CONTINENTAL ROOFING MILLS-SAFEPACK MILLS 
list of prospects and these selling helps start to work in your H. F. WATSON MILLS—ETERNIT 
interests immediately. ASPHALT SHINGLES AND ROLL ROOFINGS— ASBESTOS.CEMENT SHINGLES 
: 63 AND CORRUGATED SHEETS— ASBESTOS, ASPHALT, COAL TAR PITCH AND 
~ ° 7 . ree p FELT BUILT-UP ROOFS— ASBESTOS: SHEATHINGS, FELTS, MILL BOARD, 
See and talk with the RU-BER-OID dealer today. There Is PIPE COVERINGS— KRAFT WATERPROOF PAPERS—COAL TAR AND AS- 
7 PHALT FELTS AND SHEATHINGS— ASPHALT WATERPROOFING PAINTS AND 


CEMENTS— DRY FELTS AND SHEATHINGS 
> 
= Offices & Factories: New York, N. Y.— Chicago, IL. 
ee - a Millis, Mass. — Erie, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Mobile, Ala. 





money in the re-roofing business for you both. 
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Practical Job Pointers 


To Lay Out a Polygon 
HAVE often seen mechanics, when 
they had to lay out polygons, puzzled 

to get the side accurate, so will offer 
the following method of laying out 
polygons, which is not only simple, 
but accurate if carefully done. 

First strike a circle of sufficient size 
to enclose the desired polygon. Divide 
its diameter into as many equal spaces as the polygon has 
corners. With the intersection of each end of the diameter 
with the circle as centers and with the diameter as a radius, 
strike two arcs, letting them intersect outside the circle. 

From this intersection of the arcs draw a straight line 
through the second division point on the diameter until it 
cuts the opposite side of the circle. From this point, a line 
drawn to the intersection of the diameter with the circle 


gives the length of the desired side. 
L. M. Honce, 4039 Edenhurst Ave., 








Any Polygon Can Be Laid Out Accurately 
by This Method If It Is Done Carefully. 


= 


Shingling a Valley 

HE sketch shows my method of shingling a valley with- 

out sawing more than three shingles. I first lay a row 
of shingles at right angles with the valley, all the way up. 
I always pick out the wide shingles for this as they make 
fewer joints. 

Next take the first shingle of the regular double row and 
saw it to fit against the first shingle to the valley. Then 


lay the double row clear across the roof, letting the corner 
of each row following extend out to the valley. 
M. K. McRea, McCool Junction, 


Neb. 





FIRST ROW OF SHINGLES 
a RIGHT ANGLE WITH 
\’ THE VALLEY 



















We 
Sk 
PX AANA 
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You Can Save Cutting Shingles by Using This 
Method of Shingling the Valley. 









































A Readers’ Exchange of Tested 

Ideas and Methods, Taken from 

Their Own Building Experience. 

Two Dollars Will Be Paid for 

Each Contribution Published in 
This Department 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Nail Holder on Hammer 
FTEN when a job of nailing is 
to be done an attachment, such 

as shown in the sketch, which I have 
made for my hammer, comes in handy. 
By placing the nail in the clip as 
shown, it is like having an extra hand 
to work with, making it possible to 
nail at arms length. 

The nail is held = 
firmly in the clip, in 
the correct position to 
start it with one blow. 
Then the hammer is 
pulled releasing the 
nail from the clip. You 
can then go ahead and 
drive the nail. 

The sketch shows 
clearly how the clip is - 
made and attached. All 
hammers are soft 
enough to permit easy 
drilling for attaching 
the clips which are held in place with screws. 
made from pieces of annealed clock spring. 


Cuartes H. WIttey, Box 73, Concord, N. H. 
 oa_—_— 


Storing Reinforcing Steel 
HERE much reinforcing steel is being used on a 
construction job, it will pay to use a system for 
segregating the various sizes, kinds and lengths, so that 
any laborer can select the material he is told to get with- 
out delay. The system illustrated here is a good one. 

The reinforcing steel is laid in neat piles on the ground, 
the different sizes, kinds and lengths are separated by short 
pieces of rod driven into the ground. At one end of thie 
rows of material, a long board is nailed to stakes driven 
into the ground. Opposite each pile of steel, the size 
length and other descriptive information about the mate- 
rial is marked on the board. When looking for certain 
material a glance at the board tells where to find it. An 
experienced workman attends to the sorting and piling of 
material. 

JosePpH C. CoyLe, 






~FOR SMALL 
COHORT NAILS 


Two Metal Clips on the Hammer 
Are Handy for Overhead Nailing. 


The clips are 


538 Santa Fe Drive, Denver, Colo. 





If Reinforcing Steel Is Segregated and Marked 
as Shown Here It Is Quickly Located When 
Wanted. 
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TOGETHER 


Here you see one of the reasons why Brixment mortar cuts bricklaying 
costs—the mortar hangs together. . . It doesn’t break off and fall to the 
ground before the joint is struck. As a result, no mortar is wasted and the 
bricklayer stoops less often to the mortar board. It doesn’t slop down over 
the face of the wall. So less time is required to clean down the finished 
job. . . This is due to the fact that the plasticity of Brixment mortar does 


not depend upon the use of excessive water. . . The mortar hangs together. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
District Sales Offices: 1610 Builders Bldg., Chicago; 600 Murphy Bldg., Detroit; 101 Park Ave., New York 


Mills: Brixment, N. Y. and Speed, Ind. 





A Cement for Masonry and Stucco 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE 








When Laying Asphalt Shingles 


NSTEAD of laying the first asphalt 
along the edge of the roof, in the usual way, I lay a 
strip of similar roll roofing first, as shown in the sketch. 
This gets the roofing started more quickly and with less 
nailing as the roll requires a few nails only, The second 
layer of regular shingles, is sufficiently nailed to hold the 


row of shingles 


RIDGE STRIP. 











‘SINGLE SHINGLES 


Roll Roofing Used at Eaves and Ridge with 
Asphalt Shingles Save Time and Makes a Bet- 
ter Job. Sketch shows comparison. 
roll material in place. Since the usual first layer of shingles 
is entirely covered by the second layer, there is no appar- 
the roof. The 
width of the “shingles being used. 


ent difference in roll roofing is cut to the 
In finishing the ridge I again use a piece of roll roofing 
the quicker than 
shingles, 


only 
the 


sketch. This is not 
but it 


underneath 


as shown in 
chance of a 
strong raising the roofing. 
With single the nails fail to 
catch in solid wood with the result that these shingles may 


laying single reduces 


wind getting and 


shingles, sometimes some of 
and leakes. 


raise cause 


JoseruH J. Zar, Oliphant, Pa. 


Strengthening Scaffold Planks 


HAVE learned, from experience, a good way of strength- 
ening scaffold planks that may be too weak for safety. 
Nail 


its 


a 2x3-inch block at the center of the plank, across 


width. Then take a piece of 1x6, or 1x 8-inch board 


a little shorter than the length of the plank, bend it over 
the block and nail to the block and plank as shown in 


TS hock -1"x6" OR 1"x8" BOARD 





PLANK 
( 








A Weak Scaffold Plank Braced Like This Is Per- 
fectly Safe But Should Be Tested Before Using. 


the sketch. 


In use, this brace is on the under side of the 
plank, which is used in the reverse of the position shown 
in the sketch. After bracing, the strength of the plank can 
be tested by placing a low support under it at each end, 
and jumping on it. 

N. O. FacerstromM, 150 Ninth St., San Francisco, Cal, 
———— 


This Simplifies Laying Shingles 
HINGLE laying is made easy by the use of the device 
shown in the sketch. This device can be made in a few 
minutes. All that is required is a straight board, of any 
size, though a light piece is easiest to handle, and two pieces 
of strap iron. The pieces of strap iron are bent at one end 
in the form of a hook. The opposite end is fastened at right 
angles to the board. 

The hooked ends of the pieces of strap iron are hooked 
the last that 


the upper edge of the board is the exact distance from the 


over row of shingles. Their length is such 
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The Board Serves as a Guide for Shingling. 


butts of the last row as the exposure desired. The’ shingles 
are simply laid on the board and nailed. The exposure can 
be varied by varying the length of the hooks. 

WILLIAM Fort, 2213 S. Gunderson Ave., Berwyn, III. 


Improving an All Steel Hammer 
“T HERE is an all steel hammer now on the market which 
I have 


is, in my opinion, the best hammer obtainable. 


altered the one I use, however, so as to make it much more 








Sharpened as Shown This Hammer is a Handy 
Tool to Use When Applying Wood Shingles. 
I worked 
down a space about 134 inches long, along the neck of the 


useful than it was when I originally bought it. 


im- 


With 


purpose of 


this 
ax or 


handle and sharpened it to a good edge. 
the the 
hatchet and is especially handy in applying wood shingles. 
It holds the edge very well. 


Wm. Younc, R. F. D. No. 3, Pontiac, Mich. 


——~<>—_— 


provement hammer serves an 


Rainproof Swing Casements 


HE sketch showsa 
method of construc- 










JAMB Ai 


STRIP} x1} LET Enos} 


tion 
IN JAMBS DEPTH OF 


swing in 
will 


for a 
which 
It is so sim- 


casement 
not leak. 
ple that it hardly re- 
quires. explanation. 
The 34 by 1%-inch, 


By WASHERS OR SMALIy 
PIECES OF Sort Wap/y 
WHERE NAILED~34 44 
To SILL 


OUTSIDE CASING 


Tse 
eo] INSIDE CASING 


a 





























\ it h quarter round strip 
x VE prevents all leakage 
: but, being set up from 
BETES ot the sill, permits water 
oO AX ig to drain off, 
z fh \ANEEL ; at 
th 2 C. L. SNYDER, 
BL im Box 293, Peru, Ind 
a 
e, ” " Ag) 
x | 2"x4" STUD pe 
= a ae 
9 —a 
o 
This Construction Prevents 


Leakage Around Casements. 
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x Slack Time Profits! 


SEVEN 
MACHINES : 
INONE [PYGLCE Tame ml aens Ny 


‘ 3 


Saw Table 
1. 8” circular saw. Ripe 
cross cutting, etc. 


ee round this easy way , - 
with the 
: ELECTRIC 
“eee CARPENTER 


Vertical, reversible. For 
mouldings, trim, ete. 


»' 


Don’t wait for the return of building activity. 
Big profits are waiting for the man who takes 
advantage of conditions. Makes screens, 
trellises, furniture of all kinds, hundreds of hs Alb 


other salable articles. Write us for suggestions. Gasnaiienineen 


Light Socket 


2 -— 
Carpenters, Cabinet Makers Jointer 
= o 1X inch, or a joint 
oe Start in Business for Yourself 7 YOU ~ . srtacee 

oo of Cates a You will never earn real money until you are CAN ! : 55 
grinding, polishing, etc. independent—your own boss. Here is the MAKE 
chance of a lifetime for carpenters, handy and 
men, employees of planing mills and lumber 
yards—anyone who has worked in wood. Start SELL 

in spare time—in your basement or garage. nen 

The Electric Carpenter will enable you to pro- om” 

vide your family with the better things in life. Puraituve. 

Trellises, 

e eH: 
Contractors, Builders La 


Big Profits in Dull Times Built in 


Kitchen 36” with 10” swing 


You can make and sell porch enclosures, built Conveniences, 3 speeds. 
in cabinet work, etc. One original idea may oe 
net you a fortune. One builder keeps three Se 
v2" hallow chisel, high men busy making modernistic furniture an grt wel 
speed, accurate. 7 7 ad : P Book Cases, 
Desks, etc. 


SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS Work which 


. , a cad d ili 2 4s costs $50 at the 
If you already have a shop established, the ities sll can 


Electric Carpenter is guaranteed to increase be done on the 
your production and cut costs. It will do any Electric Carpen- 
woodworking job and will pay for itself in a ter in @ day. 


few months. a 
YEAR A moderate deposit brings your Electric Carpenter at once. 
A WHOLE Convenient monthly payments enable you to make it pay 
Y for itself. Don’t hesitate to buy a machine which quickly 
TO PA brings back more money than you invest in it. 
Fold Over 


Band Saw Send this coupon today for full information. 
New 1931 feature clears 


the deck for 


ig MME AMERICAN. aneZoaons 


509 South St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio 











Please send me illustrated folder showing how I can make slack time 
profits with the Electric Carpenter. 1 Lam aContractor 


I 
I 
ius Bont arucndgaa ae eheseddeatnbecetes aah aa a gedes denteadteededie darn eda ee [] Builder | 
Address C) Carpenter | 
City 
cee, eneeen Gun Ga ean ae CR ee ee ee eee 
HE ELECTRIC CARPENTER IS A COMPLETE PLANING MILL—DOES 35 WOODWORKING OPERATIONS 
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Builder and Dealer Relations 


How Two Very Important Factors In Building Field Operations 
Co-operate to Mutual Advantages 


by 


E. L. GILBERT 


HE builder and the dealer are two of the most 

important factors in all building construction, both 

as regards the successful execution of the work 
and also in the matter of merchandising building prod- 
ucts so that they will be actually used in the greatest 
possible number of cases. Without dealer distribution 
no building field product can enjoy maximum sales; 
unless builders accept the products it is useless for 
dealers to stock them. 

During the last ten years builders have motorized 
their businesses; today they are traveling 30 to 50 
miles daily to jobs which a few years ago would have 
been considered beyond their economic operating range. 
Farm building construction offers a good example of 
this development, for it is only a short time, compar- 
atively speaking, since the mechanics boarded at the 
farmhouse from Monday morning until Saturday 
night ; now the builders and their mechanics drive their 
cars 10, 20 or even 30 miles morning and night. 

Within the same period of time dealers have become 
accustomed to make longer and longer hauls of mate- 
rials, with the consequence that dealers are now able 
to cover two or three times as much territory as pre- 
viously. Although this has enabled the average dealer 
to reach a greater number of builders, it has brought 
competition from other dealers in nearby towns and 
cities. Also, builders now have a greater “local buy- 
ing area” because of their ability to travel farther for 
the products they want. 

A recent survey was conducted by the Research and 
Marketing Division of AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILD- 
ING AGE to determine how many different lumber 
dealers served each builder. The replies represented 
some 41 states and came from builders whose annual 
business volume ranged from less than $50,000 to sev- 
eral millions. A summary of the replies is interesting. 


NUMBER OF DEALERS SERVING EACH BUILDER 


Per Cent 

Replies of Builders 
“ONE Dealer” 25.2 
“TWO Dealers" 22.9 
“THREE Dealers’ 18.2 
33.7 


Four or more Dealers 


Further investigations revealed the fact that buying 
from a number of different dealers was not necessarily 
due to efforts to secure lower prices. In fact, many 
demands for specific materials, equipment and _ special- 
ties develop suddenly, especially in the residential 
field. If a builder is absolutely convinced that one 
particular brand of product will best meet his require- 
ments—a conviction usually based upon that individual 
builder’s experience or knowledge of the specific prod- 
uct—that builder will search painstakingly throughout 
his “local buying area” for the particular brand he 
wants. Ninety-five per cent of the builders interviewed 
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answered “Yes” to the question: “Will Dealers carry 
in stock the products you want ?” 

Since the primary function of the dealer in building 
products is to provide the desired products at the point 
of construction at the exact time required, the builder 
has found it most effective to buy his materials locally. 
Demands for certain branded products on the part 
of builders may be most effectively developed through 
advertising in building field publications, direct mail 
addressed to the builders’ homes, the efforts of sales- 
men in the field, and by locating one or more installa- 
tions or samples within each “local buying area”. It 
is very important to let the builder know that he can 
secure a product from his local dealer, or that he can 
arrange for his favorite dealer to carry the desired 
product in stock, 

That builders in the majority prefer to buy from 
local sources is indicated by the following summary 
of replies from hundreds of builders to the question: 
“Do you prefer to buy from manufacturers—direct, or 
from loca! dealers?” 


BUILDERS’ PREFERENCES IN PURCHASING 
Per Cent 


Replies of Builders 
Tn WIE coe. a ee 64.7 
a Re ne eae RB Re OP) Bs 15.3 
"Manufacturers if possible’ 15.3 
Indefinite 4.7 





It has also been proved that the majority of builders 
are not particularly interested in carrying their own 
stocks of materials, or to act as lumber and supply 
dealers. Occasionally some new product obtains a cer- 
tain amount of distribution to builders direct, espe- 
cially in the case of specialties; this kind of distribu- 
tion for manufacturers has been secured by advertising 
direct to the builders, making special price concessions 
on the first sample (or sending a free sample), then 
following up with a good agency proposition. But in 
many cases the builders buy the product for their own 
work only, as they find it a little difficult to sell to 
competitors ‘in their own sections. 

The average lumber dealer has added many items 
to his stock in recent years so that now he offers a serv- 
ice the merit of which is readily recognized by most of 
the 160,000 contractors and builders in this country. 
A sound basis of operation, cemented by frequent 
friendly meetings, makes the co-operation of builder 
and dealer a byword throughout the industry. The ex- 
tent to which builders rely on lumber dealers for other 
materials is evidenced by a survey which was prepared 
a short time ago for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, The degree to which various other 
materials (than himber) have secured distribution 
through lumber dealers is clearly shown by the find- 
(Continued to page 126) 
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18 Years of Reliable Service Behind— 


Commercial transportation standards are 
invariably set by Reo. 


Eighteen years ago, Reo first introduced 
light, more-power-for-weight, speedier, 
safer, lower-cost SPEED WAGONS, and 
has maintained engineering dominance 
ever since. 


Hundreds of thousands of REO SPEED 
WAGONS and TRUCKS have been placed 
in operation in 64 countries, hauling 
structural steel down congested Broad- 


way, bringing Brazilian coffee to coastal 
shipping ports,or patrolling the vast desert 
stretches along the Great Wall of China! 


The same story of day-in-day-out reli- 
ability and astounding infrequency of 
repair has travelled the world around, 
and has won universal acceptance for 
REO products. 


In face of these irrefutable results, the 
REO is deserving of a lasting place in your 
system of transportation service. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Prolonged Years of Even Finer Service Ahead 
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Questions of Law 
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Clearly Answere 


Legal Rulings of Interest to All Builders 
By LESLIE CHILDS 


plans and 
he can- 


HERE a contractor works under 
specifications furnished by an owner, 


not, in the absence of a special agreement 
covering the point, be held liable for an unfortunate 
result. In such a situation, when the contractor has 


followed the plans and specifications furnished, he will 
be deemed to have complied with his contract whether 
the completed work satisfies the owner or not. 

And further, the usual phrases found in construction 
contracts, that obligate a contractor for responsibility 
for prosecution of work, may not be construed as mak- 
ing the contractor a guarantor of the sufficiency of 
the plans and specifications. A nice point this, and as 
an illustration of judicial reasoning thereon the fol- 
lowing will serve. 

Owner Furnishes Plans and Specifications 

Here, a contractor undertook to perform certain 
work, which included the erection of a bulkhead on 
boggy ground, which was intended to withstand a cer- 
tain pressure from water when completed. The owner 
furnished the plans and specifications which were drawn 
by his architect, and the contract stipulated that the 
work was to be done in accordance therewith. The con- 
tract also contained the following provision: 

“Contractor must visit the premises and satisfy him- 
self as to local conditions and assume all responsibility 


for the same in connection with the prosecution of 
the work” 
The contractor began work under this contract, and 


was paid from) time to time upon the architect’s cer- 
lificate as the work progressed. The work was done 
under the supervision of the owner’s architect, and upon 
completion the latter issued his final certificate for about 
$30,000, which represented the final payment. 

Ilowever, before this was paid it was discovered that 
the bulkhead was bulging, and it required a further 
expenditure of $24,000 in way of reinforcement which 
was paid by the owner. In the face of this unhappy 
result, the owner declined to make final payment to the 
contractor, and sought to charge the extra expense 
against him. 

In reply to this, the contractor contended that as he 
had followed the plans and specifications furnished him, 
as his contract required, he was in no way responsible 
for the result. Further, he pointed to the facts in the 
case which indicated that the reason for the bulging was 
because of defects in the plans and specifications, for 
which he was in no way responsible. The contractor 
thereupon filed suit. 

Upon the trial of the case, the owner took the position 
that the provision of the contract, quoted heretofore, 
that required the contractor to visit the premises and 
take all responsibility for the prosecution of the work, 
obligated the latter, The trial court, however, found for 
the contractor, and on appeal the higher court in stating 
the general rule in cases of this kind quoted from 
another case as follows: 


The General Rule Stated 


“Where one agrees to do, for a fixed sum, a thing 
possible to be performed, he will not be excused or 


become entitled to additional because 


compensation, 





unforeseen difficulties are encountered. . . . Thus one 
who undertakes to erect a structure upon a particular 
site, assumes ordinarily a_ risk subsidence of the 
soil. . . . But if the contractor is bound to build 
according to plans and specifications prepared by the 
owner, the contractor will not be responsible for the 
consequences of defects in the plans and specifications. 

This responsibility of the owner is not overcome 
by the usual clauses requiring builders to visit the site, 
to check the plans, and to inform themselves of the 
requirements of the work. ‘ 

lollowing the foregoing statement of the general rule 
in cases of this kind, the court directed its attention to 
the application of the rule to the facts of the case. Here, 
the court said: 

Damage Caused by Defective Plans 

“The great preponderance of evidence is to the effect 
that the architect and superintendent of the owner‘ 
supervised the work from its inception to its completion 
that he examined the structure when- completed, and 
accepted the same by certifying that the contractor was 
entitled to a final payment for the work done. 

“From the evidence of the contractor it is clear that 
the bulkhead gave way because the work was not suffi- 
ciently heavy; that the fault lay in the plans and speci- 
fications. The owner contends that it gave way because 
of the negligence of the contractor in failing to observe 
the peculiar conditions of the soil, and in the negligent 
performance of the work, z 

Then in passing upon the owner’s contention, that the 
clause in the contract requiring the contractor to assume 
responsibijity for the work made him liable for the 
result, the court continued. 

“It is not provided that the contractor assumes. all 
responsibility for the ‘completion’ of the work, but only 
in regard to the prosecution thereof ; in other words, we 
think this provision had reference only to the character 
of the location, or site, whether wet or dry, stable or 
unstable, soil or rock, and imposes upon the contractor 
responsibilty for the amount of his construction bid and 
is not a warranty that a structure erected thereon will 
not collapse, even though erected according to the plans 
and specifications. .” (137 S. E. 485.) 

In accordance with the foregoing line of reasoning, 
the court concluded by affirming the judgment of the 
trial court in favor of the contractor. Taking the posi- 
tion that, since the evidence showed that the contractor 
had performed the work in strict compliance with the 
plans end specifications, he had fulfilled his obligations 
under the contract. And that he could not be held liable 
for damage that resulted because of the defects in the 
plans and specifications furnished by the owner. 

The holding in the foregoing case is in accord with the 
great weight of authority on the point involved, the 
courts quite uniformly holding that to make a con- 
tractor a guarantor of the sufficiency of plans and speci- 
fications, requires a speciz ul provision to that effect ; that 
general clauses importing responsibility for the prosecu- 
tion of work, may not be construed as making a con- 
tractor liable for results caused by following defective 
plans and specifications. 
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HEAVY LOADS, YOU NEED 
HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 








Dodge Trucks like this one are carrying capacity loads daily for contractors everywhere 


For heavy-duty hauling in your industry you need 
trucks that will haul heavy loads. » » Dodge 
Heavy-Duty Trucks will do that. They are rugged 
in design and construction through and through. 
Everything about them says heavy duty. Every- 
thing about them says power, says dependability, 
says long life at low cost. » » Whatever your heavy- 
duty hauling needs may be ... whether you must 
head up steep hills often or over unimproved 
roads daily. . . there is a Dodge Heavy-Duty Truck 
for your job. A Dodge Truck that’s modern. That's 
precision-built throughout and correctly bal- 
anced part to part for longer life. A truck that's 
dependable. That's economical. That will work for 


you and earn for you as no other truck will do. 


» » See your Dodge Brothers dealer. See and 
test the Dodge Heavy-Duty Truck that fits your 
needs. You can buy it complete with standard 
or special body. You will find it an excep- 
tional value—a loyal worker, a consistent earner. 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN PAYLOAD 
CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS—PRICED, CHASSIS 


F.O.B. DETROIT, FROM $435 TO $2695, IN- 
CLUDING THE 1'2-TON CHASSIS AT . 


TO HELP LOWER YOUR HAULING COSTS 





OPERATING RECORD BOOK FREE 
DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION A-6 
Detroit, Michigan 

Send your Operating Record Book. | understand there is no obligation. 
NAME_ 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. — 7 ; . STATE. 

Number of Trucks Operated (Book for each will be sent) 








DEPENDABLE 





DODGE TRUCKS 
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The Builder's Library 


Equipment for Buildings 


Gas Ranges 
A new model “Magic Chief” gas 
range has been brought out by the 


Stove Lorain, 


Ohio, and is completely described and 


American Company, 
handsomely illustrated in colors in a 
new booklet published by this company. 
Mechanical Refrigeration 

“American Standard Safety Code for 
Mechanical approved 
by the American Standards Associa- 
tion, has booklet 
form by the American Society of Re- 
frigeration Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York City. 

Domestic Water Heaters 

The Davis Engineering Corp., 90 
West St., New York City, offers a 
folder describing its new  Paracoil 
apartment house, domestic, water 
heater, of the U-tube type. 

Plumbing Fixtures 

“Hospital Plumbing Fixtures” is the 
title of simplified practice recommenda- 
tion R106-30 of the U. S. Department 
ot Commerce. Price 10 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


Refrigeration,” 


been published in 


ington, D. C. 
Street Lighting Equipment 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland Works, Edge- 
water Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has pub- 
lished two new catalogs. Catalog 218-A 
is entitled Westinghouse Utilitarian 
Street Lighting Equipment, and Cata- 


log 218-B is entitled Westinghouse 
Ornamental Street Lighting Equip- 
ment. 
Air Conditioning 
“Conditioning the Air for Health 


and Comfort” is the title of a booklet 
catalog issued by The Lewis Corpora- 
tion, 829 Second Ave., South, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., covering the equipment it 
manufactures. 
Unit Heaters 

The Young Radiator Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., has recently issued a new 
catalog covering its unit heaters. 


Contractors’ Equipment 


Engineering Instruments 
A new catalog of engineering and 
surveying instruments has_ recently 
been published by Warren-Knight Co., 
136 North 12th St., Philadelphia: 
Electric Tools 
The Unit Electric Tool ‘Co., Inc., 
302 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y,, 
offers a catalog illustrating 
electric tools which it makes, including 
complete door working tools. 
Belt Conveyors 
A folder illustrating its portable belt 
conveyors has been issued by the Fair- 
field Engineering Co., Marion, Ohio. 


various 


Check These Items Every Month and 
Write for Those You Need to Keep 
Your Files Up to Date. Any Item 
Listed Will Be Sent Free on Request 
Except Where a Price Is Noted. The 
American Builder and Building Age 
Should Be Mentioned When Writing 
for These Publications. 


Industrial Tractors 
“McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractors and Operating Equipment” is 
the title of a new catalog from the 
International Harvester Company, 606 

S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Construction Materials 
Linoleum Flooring 
“Decorative Floors” in Armstrongs 
linoleum, linotile, and cork tile are pre- 
sented in a new booklet published by 
the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Concrete Work 
“Concrete Facts for Concrete Con- 


tractors” is the title of a new booklet 
offered by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 
It deals with concrete making, colored 
concrete, surface finishes, forms, water- 
tight concrete, and cold weather con- 
struction, 
Log Siding for Cabins 

“Log Cabins Up to Date Built with 
Shevlin Log Siding” is the title of a 
new booklet offered by Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Company, 900 First 
National-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Insulating and Wall Boards 
Cornell Wood Products Company, 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has 
issued a new pamphlet under the title 
“Now You Can Sell Cornell for the 
Complete Job!” showing the market 
for its wall board and insulating board. 


Wood Windows 
“Wood Windows for Factory Build- 


ings” is Lumber Facts No. 22, a book- 
let published by the National Lumber 
Manufecturers Association, Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Chain and Wire Equipment 

A pocket size booklet listing the 
products of the American Chain Com- 
pany, Inc., and its associated com- 
panies, has just been issued. 

Mortar Colors 

The Clinton Metallic Paint Co., 
Clinton, N. Y., offers the following 
new literature: “The Importance of 
the Color of Mortar in Architecture,” 
“Color in Stucco,” “Color Suggestions 
for Brickwork,” and “Standard Speci- 
fications and Recommendations for 
Using Clinton Mortar Colors and 
Clinton Cement Colors.” 





Offered by Book Publishers 
"Advertising Real Estate” 

Here is a new book by Lloyd D 
advertising at 
School of 
Commerce, which was prepared as a 
practical aid in the planning and pre- 
paring of advertising in this field. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

"Engineer's Guide—1931" 

The American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has published 
the 1931 edition of its annual Guide, 
which is a complete practical reference 
book of data on heating and ventilat- 
ing practice. Price $5. 

"The Autobiography of an Engineer" 

This book by William LeRoy Em- 
met, contains, in addition to ordinary 
biographical material descriptions of 
the author’s work as an engineer and 
inventor. It is published by the Fort 
Orange Press, 883-91 Broadway, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Price $2. 


"Building Estimator's Reference Book" 


Herrold, professor of 


Northwestern University 


The new, seventh edition of this well 
known reference book by Frank R 
Walker, has just been published by 
the Frank R. Walker Company, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Price $10, 
including the new edition of “The Vest 
Pocket Estimator.” 


Miscellaneous Publications 
Log Construction 

“The Use of Logs and Poles in 

Farm Construction” is the title of 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1660, of the U. 

S. Department of Agriculture. It con- 

tains valuable information on log house 


construction. Price 10 cents, from the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. <. 


House Repairs 

“Suggestions for Possible Repairs 
and Improvements in the House and 
Its Equipment” is a new U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce bulletin prepared 
for The President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. 

“Care and Repair of the House" 

This is a U. S. Department of Com- 
merce publication containing much 
practical and valuable information on 
this subject including minor repairs. 
Price 20 cents, from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

"Garage Design Data" 

Here is a booklet published by the 
Ramp Buildings Corporation, 21 E. 
40th St., New York City, as a service 
to architects. It contains data valu- 
able to anyone building public and 
parking garages of any type. 
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BETTER 
PRICE 


QUICKER 
SALE 


burner. mean the most 


Isn’t it just plain good business to cash 
in on the rapidly growing demand for 
the public 
and for 


thoroughly modern homes . . . 
preference for oil heating . . . 
Silent Automatic? Investing in “Silent” 
is certain to increase the selling price of 
the homes you build... and pay you 
lasting dividends in satisfied customers. 


‘Scores of builders testify to this truth. 
A promient builder of Drexel Hill, Pa., 
tells us: “All of our clients are thoroughly 
satisfied with the even, steady, clean, 
quiet and dependable heat of the Silent 
Automatic oil burner.” 


Another, in Detroit, Mich., says: “I have 
found Silent Automatic to be the best oil 
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THEN - A‘SILENT TOWN’ 





By ‘best’ I 
dependable, economical and, in all ways, 
the most satisfactory burner among the 
several makes I have tried.” 


One builder in Watertown, Mass., has 
installed 20 “Silents”. Another in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., installed 16 “Silents” in a 
solid block of homes. We can cite 
instances of 20, 30 and even more instal- 
lations by a single builder. 


Does not such testimony suggest to you: 
Get the facts about Silent Automatic 
home-heating . . . today? 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION 
12001 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


For Warm Air, Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems—Old or New Homes 


*Names of builders quoted 
here... and of many others 
via prefer “Silent” 

will be supplied on ane 


SILEN, 





WIOMAII C 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 


(391) 


Yes, I want to know how Silent Name—— - 


Automatic can increase the sell- 
ing price of my homes, 


All Silent Automatic 
models listed as 
standard by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 


Firm Name . ra = 


Address__ — Akai 


OlL HEAT 
ENT as SuMsseimt 


+ ee State — 
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Builder and Dealer Relations 
(Continued from page 120) 

ings in this investigation. The survey covered many 

of the most important dealers throughout the country. 
RANGE OF PRODUCTS SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS 








Per Cent of Lumber Builder's hardware... 42 

Product Dealers Handling ESCO AO Ae, 40 
ow es ee eee eee 31 

Roofing materials (except Tile (Floor and Wall)... 31 
“eee Building tile ............ eA rs 28 
Composition wall board. 75 EES eee 28 
Composition shingles ...... 63 RINGS Ooo ee ee 28 
I isicsnlnbeinasiagihaitgliies 55 Composition flooring........ 13 
eee 51 Wall paper... 10 





The fabulous profits credited to both dealers and 
builders by the general public will be found, upon 
investigation, to consist of dividends usually not ex- 
ceeding a reasonable percentage against capital in- 
vested. If a builder can secure from seven to ten 
per cent on his capital investment over a period of 
a year he is usually satisfied. And it is well known 
that the “generous discounts” offered to dealers must 
be viewed with the thought in mind that the average 
dealer spends from twelve to seventeeen per cent of 
the money he takes in, just for operating expenses. 
Both dealers and builders make profits in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of skill with which they are 
able to manage their businesses. 

Incidentally, there has been some report of dealers 
becoming builders, and also of builders becoming 
dealers. At the outside count, there are some 30,000 
dealers of lumber and builders supplies. In a normal 
year our national building program includes about 
1,200,000 projects and it has been conservatively esti- 
mated that not less than 160,000 contractors and 
builders are needed for this great volume of work. 
If all the dealers in the country turned builders over- 
night, probably an equal number of builders would see 
opportunities in the dealer business, which would 
simply result in an exchange in personnel. But if 
such a wholesale exchange should take place it is 
safe to estimate that there would be many thousands 
of failures, for each of these building field profes- 
sionals is trained to look at building activity from a 
different angle, with but partial cognizarice of the 
numerous troubles to be so easily encountered on the 
other side of the fence. 

By working together dealer and builder are able to 
solve many common problems with mutual profit. Ad- 
vertising to induce the local public to spend money for 
building, co-operative attention to the financing of 
home building, development of a strong market for 
modernization, agreement upon the reasonable number 
of brands to be used in all work—these are all good 
examples of builder-dealer co-operation which has paid 
fine dividends to both. 


Success in Handling Men Made This 


° 
Business Grow 
(Continued from page 71) 

The city’s growth in the past ten years has resulted 
in about doubling the population, so that today, with its 
metropolitan area, it is around 45,000. There are many 
beautiful homes scattered around the valley, which is 
on a plateau of about twenty-four hundred feet eleva- 
tion and surrounded by many mountains. Much of our 
recent business has been the building of homes in these 
outlying regions. 

Favorable real estate conditions in this rapidly grow- 
ing town make possible a profit in land as well as con- 
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struction, and at the same time enable us to sell the 
house and lot at a low figure. We buy several hundred 
lots at advantageous prices and are constantly in the 
market for good building lots. As an example, recently 
we purchased eight lots which were cut so as to make 
nine building sites. We put our force of men in to the 
construction of seven houses simultaneously. By having 
all the men on the ground, and with quantity hauling 
of material, we were able to produce these houses at low 
cost. We charged these lots up to the jobs at a little 
less than $400 apiece, and still made money. Similar 
lots anywhere near this location were being held at 
from $800 to $1,000. 

Thus by judicious handling of real estate purchases 
we are able to pass on to our customers very substantial 
savings in cost of their homes. It is a benefit that 
returns to us many times over in that priceless business 


asset, a satisfied customer. 
<p 


Make Home Buying Easy! 

(Continued from page 55) 
of effort and annoyance? If many do so, the public 
does not know it. Some will reply, ‘Can it be done 
ethically ?’ or ‘The builders of small houses will not pay 
what this service costs and is worth.’ This is true in 
part, but a way should be found to convince the public 
of the value of this service, today available in practically 
every community, and to make it possible for the average 
American family to obtain the benefit of architectural 
talent. The public will then make use of it and pay 
a fair price for it.” 

It is quite true that the architect should be able to see 
the entire home-building project through if he is willing 
and the customer is able to pay the price. 

Perhaps the best plan for many builders is to arrange 
a co-operative agreement between himself, the architect, 
and financing institution. By working out details it 
should be possible in this manner to have one party 
arrange all matters with the prospective builder. Thus 
home-building would be made simple and easy. 


The Building and Loan Steps In 

To safeguard more adequately their investments, 
building and loan institutions are taking a greater part 
in supervision of construction. Many contractors are 
simplifying the process of home-building for their cus- 
tomers through working agreements with the building 
and loan. Such an arrangement enables the builder to 
simplify his customer’s problem to a maximum degree. 

Organization of a number of local groups may be 
necessary to perfect the home-buying process to the 
simple and easy procedure outlined in our first few 
paragraphs. It may be possible to form a working 
agreement between yourself, an architect, a building 
supply man, a financial institution, and a realtor. Bring- 
ing all the elements of home-building together in this 
fashion would give the prospective customer specialists 
in each field, and yet, with proper organization, the 
process of home-building would be made extremely 
simple. 

Whatever the means employed, the end should be 
clear—the red tape that hampers and holds back people 
who would like to own their own home must be elimi- 
nated. Competition for the American dollar this year 
is keener than ever. ‘The rivalry among builders 1s 
nothing compared to the rivalry that exists between you 
and luxury-vendors for the public’s money. As busi- 
ness revives the selling efforts of these countless com- 
petitors will be redoubled, which makes it imperative 
that home-buying be made many times easier than it 
has ever been before. 


